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Salt  Itake  Easiness  GoUeae, 


TEMPLETON     BUILDING,  Salt  Lake   City. 


Cabinet   System  of  Book- 
and  used  by  all 


Exclusive  right  to  the  famous  Ellis 
keeping.  It  is  fascinating,  thorough,  and 
business  colleges  that  can  get  the  privilege 

There  is  no  other  American  system  giving  actual  busines 
the  start. 

We  have  the  exclusive  right  to  teach  the  Gkegg  System  of  Short- 
hand in  this  State.     It  has  four  advantages: 


from 


IT  IS  THE 


EASIEST  TO  LEARN. 
EASIEST  TO  WRITE. 
EASIEST  TO  READ. 
BEST  WHEN    LEARNED. 


at 


We  also  teach  the  Munson  and  Pitman  Systems. 
Don't  forget  that  we  give  INDIVIDUAL   INSTRUCTION. 
Thorough  courses  in  all  Business  College  branches. 
Fall  Term  begins  Tuesday;  September  4th,  but  students  may  enter 
any  time. 
Our  Journal  gives  full  information  and  is  free.     Write  for  it. 


ONLY  TWO  WEEKS  LEri 

la  which  to  take  advantage  ot  DK.  SHORES  special  mid-summer  offer  to 
cure  all  Catarrhal  diseases  for  the  low  fee  of  S3.00  a  month,  all  medicines 
free.  If  you  apply  before  Sep  ember  1st  you  get  DR.  SHORES  regular 
|5.00  a  month  treatment  for  $3.00  a  month.  Don't  be  late;  start  in  at  once- 
You  must  apply  before  September  1st;  after  that  date  this  sp  cial  offer  will 
be  withdrawn. 

$3.00  A  MONTH,  MEDICINES   FREE,  UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  1ST. 

If  you  have  Catarrh  in  any  form,  Deafness,  i^sthma.  Hay  Fever,  or  any  disease 
the  result  of  Catarrh,  such  as  Catarrh  of  the  stomach,  Liver,  Kidney  or  Bowels, — 
WRITE  Drs.  Shores  at  once  for  their  new  symptom  list,  and  take  advantage  of 
this  low  offer  to  cure  all  Catarrhal  disease  that  apply  during  August  for  the  one  fee 
of  S3  00  a  month,  all  medicines  f  ee.  Remember,  summer  is  the  time  to  cure 
Catarrb.     Write  today,  consultation  free  for  any  disease. 

WONDERFDL  RELIEF 
IH  ONE  MONTH. 


i 


A  Typical  Case  of  Ca- 
tarrh Quickly  Mas- 
tered by  Drs.  Shores. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Horr,  is  a 
young  man  well  known  in 
Utah.  He  has  just  r--'- 
turned  from  twemy-two 
monti  s'  labor  in  the  mis- 
sionary field.  He  says:  "I 
have  suffered  very  much 
from  catarrh  for  some 
time.  It  in  ertered  with 
my  speakii  g  greaily,  and 
my  hearing  became  very 
dull  I  would  blow  scabs 
two  inches  long  out  of  my 
nose^hawked  and  spit  a 
good  deal,  and  found  my 
sense  of  smell  leaving  me. 
I  always  had  a  cold  and 
feltgenerally  sick.  I  have 
been  under  rs.  Shores' 
treatment  one  monUi  and 
have  done  wonderfully 
well.  I  improved  from 
the  first  week,  and  today 
my  symptoms  are  all 
gone.  1  have  no  more 
trouble  and  am  feeling 
splendid.  I  think  my 
cure  is  almost  accona- 
plished  already,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  indorse- 
ment of  Drs.  Shores' 
treatment. 

J.  H.  HORR." 


J.  H.  HOUR,  AVEST  JORDAN,  UTAH. 


DRS.    SHORES    S^    SHORES, 

EXPERT     SRECIHLISTS. 

HARMON  BLOCK,  M  ECLSt  Second  Sourh  Sr.  ^-  «•  ^ox  .585 

Entrance,  Room  210.  Salt  LaKe  Citv,  Utah 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper. "> 


Succession=Presidency 

By  ELDER  B.  H.  ROBERTS. 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

'T^HE  first  edition  of  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts'  treatise  on  "Succesion 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  Church"  having  been  exhausted, 
and  the  demand  for  it  continuing,  the  Geo.  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons 
Co.  have  purchased  the  copyright  from  the  author  and  will  shortly 
issue  a  new  edition  of  the  work.  Indeed,  it  is  now  in  press. 
The  treatise  will  be  carefully  revised  and  somewhat  enlarged  by 
the  author. 

The  Josephite  Church  has  issued  an  alleged  "Reply"  to 
Elder  Roberts'  treatise,  and  in  footnotes  in  the  revised  edition  of 
the  "Succession,"  the  weakness,  sophistry  and  quibbling  of 
the  "Reply"  will  be  pointed  out.  The  little  work  of  Elder 
Roberts  has  been  a  valuable  aid  to  the  Elders  of  the  Church  in 
defending  the  truth,  and  the  demand  for  a  second  edition  is  an 
indica'ion  of  the  high  favor  in  which  it  stands. 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &   SONS  CO.,    Publishers  and  Booksellers, 

IJ-J3  MAIN   STREET,  SALT   LAKE   CITY, 


"LIP[  OP  ft 
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A  book  that  none  should  miss  read- 
In?  It  is  replete  with  thrilling 
Interest  from  commencpment  to  close, 
giving  the  intenselv  fascinating  nar- 
rative of  a  Western  Pioneer,  Mem- 
ber of  the  IVIormon  Battalion, 
Frontiersman,  Mlssionarv,  Kxplorer, 
and  one  of  California's  Onld  Discov- 
erers, James  S  Brown  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Uiah.  Well  printid,  on  good 
paper,  nearly  600  pag-^s,  illustrated. 
CI  .th  f2.00,  Leather  |2.50,  Leather 
gilt,  3.00. 


For  Sale  by 
The  Author- 


James  S.  Brown, 

31  North  First  West  St.,     Salt  Lake  City,  or 

Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons  Go., 


11-13     MAIN     ST. 


Three  Good 
Reasons 


I  can  suit  you  bet- 
ter in  marble  and 
monumental  work 
than  anyone  else 
in  Utah,  and  for 
less  money. 

I.  I  do  all  my 
own  work. 

II.  I  am  on  the 
ground  when  the 
work  is  put  up  and 
superintend  the 
erection  personally 

III.  I  import 
direct  from  the 
q  u  arr  i  es  both 
American  and  Eu- 
ropean. 


Write  fok  Particulars. 

Salt  Lake  Marble  &  Monumental  Works 

C.  0.  JOHNSON,  Prop. 

186  N.  Street.  SALT   LAKE  CITY. 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper  ) 


CLEANLINESS   IS   NEXT   TO   GODLINESS. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  ^  ^ 

Private  Plunges 

and  Cub  Batbs.  •  •  • 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by  all  the  Leading  Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 

Everything  First-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Empire  Steam  Laundry. 


Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Conference  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

Cbe  Salt  Xahc 
Ibot  Springs 
Sanitarium  •  •  « 

Oflfer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 

We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  an<! 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women  , 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Our  building  and  office  is  at 

53-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  -  -  Utah. 

0.  W.  HARVEY,  n.  D., 

Superintendeni 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  bloci 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CMIOTGO,  MILWAUKEI:, 

&  ST.  PAUL 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 


ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 


ill  South,  West  Temple  St. 


Salt  Lake  Cit^ 


Modern    Pullman    Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chilr  Cars  (seals  free)  to  holders  of 

regular  tickets.  For  bertha,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or   write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 

E.  J.  FLYNN, 

T.  P.  A 

105  W.  2ni]  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

St.  Loula  Mo. 


B.  KOOSER, 

C.  F.  &  P.  A. 


(When  you  write  please  mention  this  paper.) 


CASH  ?A!^J^  CHURCH  PUBLICATIONS! 

We  want  any  volume  of    'Millennial  Star,"  ''Times  and  Seasons,"  "Journal  of  Discourses,"  or  any 
Church  Publications  you  may  have  to  dispose  of.     Call  or  write  to 

CALLAHAN'S   ''OLD    BOOK"   STORE, 

E2     Els-st     Szoond.     Sou-th     Street.  Sja.LT     X-jPs-KEl     CIT"Sr,     UTJ^Ei. 

N.  B.— Our   Catalog-ue    is   mailed   free   on   application. 


FERGUS  COALTER  MUSIC  CO., 

Two    Doors   South    Z.   C.    M.    I.,  Salt   Lake    City. 
From  $300.OO. 


ORGANS- 

From  $50.00. 


GUITARS.    MANDOLINS. 
BANJOS,    VIOLINS, 

BAND    INSTRUMENTS. 
SHEET    MUSIC 

AND    BOOKS. 


Write  for  Free  «  atalogue. 
MAILi  ORDERS  PROMPTLY    AND  CAREFULLY  FILLED. 


DR.  J.  B.   KEYSOR 


DEISTKL 
PKRLORS. 

240  South  Main  Street, 

Next  door  North  of 
Walkei  House. 

GOOD  SET  OF 
TEETH   FOR   $8.00. 


"    CKOWN    nRIDGE^WOEK 
A  SPKCIALTT. 


JOSERH      E.     THYLOR. 

UNDERTAKER    &    EMBALMER. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Burial    Cases    and    Casl-cets. 

Office,  Factory  anil  Warerooms,  25i,  253, 255  E.  First  Soutli  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  'PHONE  70. 


PaFagoD  Shoe  Shop 

DHVID   MeKBISDt^ICK.  PPop. 

FIRST-CLASS  SHOE  REPAIRING 

Done  while  you  wait  at 
lowest  prices. 

Shoes  made  to  order  from  $3.50  up. 


Basemsnt  of  57  Maio  St.        Salt  Liake  City. 


HOW'S  THIS? 


Werff^rOa  Hun^lred  D  »1I  rs  R  w*  ri  for  any  case 
of  '  atur  h  tb.tcannft  be  cured  by  Hall  a  Catarrh 
Cure. 

F    J    CHENEY  &  CO..  '  reps.    To'edo,  O. 

We,  the  und' rsl  ■  ef',  have  knowr  F.  .r.  Cheo  '  for 
ih'  last  i.T  ear8,  aad  b.-l  t-ve  hini  erfe  t  y  hoiiornb  e 
I"  al  bus  I's-  T  •lacto  s  iiri  flnano  ally  abln  to 
car  y  ou    any  ob)i(jatii'iiB  ma'ie  by  ihe  r  firm. 

We.st&Truax,  W   ol  .s    I.- D  us   1st  ,  Tol.  do,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  ARVIN,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toil  do,  O. 

Ha'l'e  '^"tarrh  Cure  is  ta<>en  Internallv,  acting  di- 
rectly upo  the  blood  HUd  uiu  oua  surfaces  of  the 
§'  Bteii  .  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Testin  ODlal>>  rree. 

H   H'e  F  niily  Pills  are  the  best. 


If    You   Want  To   Borrow 

If    You   Want  To   Invest 

If    You   Want   Hightest  Interest  On 


MONEY 


Go  tp  R.    H.  SCHETTLER,  22  S.  East  remple.  Opp.  Co-op. 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 
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SIDNEY  RIGDON. 


No.  16. 


^•i^HOSE  of  our  readers  who  are  ac- 
^  \  ^  quainted  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Church  are  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Sidney  Rigdon.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  closely  associated  with  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  and  in  the  record  of  that 
eventful  period  their  names  are  inseparably 
connected. 

Upon  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
Prophet,  Sidney  Rigdon  was  called  by  rev- 
elation to  write  for  Joseph  and  assist  him  in 
•other  ways  in  the  work  of:  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  building  up  the  Church.  Being 
possessed  of  brilliant  attainments,  especially 
as- a  public  speaker,  he  was  capable  of  ren- 
dering much  aid  to  the  youthful  Prophet,  and 
he  was  called  to  be  the  latter's  spokesman. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  1833,  in  compliance 
with  a  revelation  given  on  the  8th  of  that 
month,  he  was  also  set  apart  as  a  counselor 
to  Joseph  in  the  presidency  of  the  Church. 
The  persecutions  endured  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph  were  shared  to  a  great  extent  by  Sid- 
ney; but  in  time  the  latter  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  sufferings  he  was  forced  to  pass 
through  for  the  cause  of  God  were  more 
than  he  could  bear.  He  frequently-  com- 
plained of  these  trials,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  infer  by  his  remarks  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  Savior  were  not  equal  to  his  own. 

Prom  the  time  the  Saints  were  driven  from 
Missouri  Elder  Rigdon  ceased  to  be  of  much 


service  to  the  cause.  He  appears  to  have  lost 
the  spirit  of  his  calling,  and  he  separated 
himself  from  the  councils  of  the  Church 
leaders.  While  yet  a  counselor  to  the 
Prophet  he  was  found  even  to  be  in  communi- 
cation with  his  most  bitter  enemies,  and  for 
sufficient  reasons  Joseph  at  last  refused  to 
uphold  him  as  his  counselor;  but  the  Saints 
by  their  vote  were  willing  to  sustain  him,  and 
he  was  given  another  trial.  He  continued  to 
ignore  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  in  op- 
position to  a  revelation,  calling  upon  him  to 
remain  with  the  Saints  and  be  a  counselor 
and  spokesman  to  the  Prophet,  he  went  with 
his  family  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  made  his  home. 

His  poor  health  may  have  had  considerable 
effect  upon  him  in  depressing  his  spirits. 
That  his  mind  eventually  became  affected  is 
evident  from  the  peculiar  course  he  took 
after  the  martyrdom  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith.  Yet  his  downfall  cannot  be  attributed 
entirely  to  his  failing  health  and  weakening 
intellect.  He  was  not  as  true  to  the  Prophet 
as  he  might  have  been,  nor  was  he  faithful 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  call- 
ing. In  the  revelation  requiring  him  to  re- 
main with  the  Saints  the  Lord  promised  he 
should  be  healed  of  his  infirmities  if  he  would 
humble  himself  and  obey.  But  he  was  not 
always  humble.  He  was  inclined  to  be  vain, 
and  ambitious  for  position  and  honor. 
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THE  JUVkNlLE  INSTRUCTOR. 


It  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  further  of 
the  career  of  Sidney  Rigdon,  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day    Saints.      As   has   already    been 


tions,  his  evangelical  labors  as  an  independent 
preacher,  and  his  conversion  to  the  Gospel  in 
its  fullness.  The  events  of  his  early  life  all 
seem  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the  Lord  was 


stated,  his  life  and  labors  during  this  period     preparing  him  for  the  part  he  was  destined 


SIDNEY   RIGDON. 


are  well  known  to  readers  of  Church  history. 
His  history  prior  to  that  time,  however,  is 
not  so  familiar  to  the  general  reader.  It 
will  therefore  be  of  interest  to  learn  some- 
thing of  his  early  days,  his  religious  convic- 


to    perform    in   the    establishment    of    the 
Church  of  Christ  upon  the  earth. 

Sidney  Rigdon  was  born  in  St.  Clair  Town- 
ship, Alleghany  County,  Pennsylvania,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1793.     His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 


SIDNEY  RIGDON. 
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Sidney's  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm. 
When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  his  father 
died,  and  nine  years  later  he  lost  his  mother. 
In  his  early  manhood  he  identified  himself 
with  the  religious  society  known  as  "Regular 
Baptists,)!  and  soon  after  left  the  farm  to  live 
with  a  Baptist  preacher.  Receiving  a  license 
he  became  a  preacher  himself.  In  May,  1819, 
he  went  to  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
made  his  home  for  a  time  with  Adamson 
Bentley,  another  Baptist  preacher.  While  at 
this  place  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Phebe  Brook,  who  became  his  wife  June  12, 
1820. 

He  continued  to  preach  in  that  region 
until  November,  1821,  when,  on  request,  he 
left  Warren,  Trumbull  County,  and  took 
charge  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Pitts- 
burg, where  he  preached  with  considerable 
success.  He  became  a  very  popular  preacher, 
and  his  society  was  much  sought  after.  But 
after  awhile  he  was  greatly  perplexed  with 
the  idea  that  the  doctrines  taught  by  the 
church  he  was  connected  with  were  not 
altogether  in  accordance  with  scripture.  Nor 
were  those  of  any  other  church  with  which 
he  was  acquainted  altogether  satisfactory  to 
him.  But  he  knew  no  other  way  of  getting 
a  living,  and  he  had  a  wife  and  three  children 
to  support.  After  great  deliberation  and 
reflection  and  solemn  prayer,  he  resolved  to 
follow  his  convictions.  In  August,  1824,  he 
announced  to  the  members  of  that  church 
that  he  was  determined  to  withdraw  from  it, 
as  he  could  no  longer  uphold  its  doctrines. 
This  unexpected  announcement  caused  amaze- 
ment, sorrow  and  tears  to  his  congrega- 
tion. 

At  that  time  Alexander  Campbell,  who 
came  from  Ireland,  was  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  association,  but  he  afterwards  sep- 
arated from  it.  Walter  Scott,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  also  left  it  about  the  same  time. 

After  leaving  the  Baptist  church,  these 
three  gentlemen,  being  very  friendly,  fre- 
quently met  together  to  discuss  religious 
topics.      Eventually    from    this    connection 


sprang  a  church,  the  members  of  which 
called  themselves  «Disciples,»  but  who  were 
generally  known  as  Campbellites,  though  Rig- 
don  had  much  to  do  with  it,  and  was  in  fact 
one  of  its  founders. 

For  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  Mr. 
Rigdon  went  to  work  as  a  journeyman  tanner, 
many  of  his  former  warm  friends  looking 
upon  him  with  great  coolness  and  indiffer- 
ence. His  wife  cheerfully  shared  his  sorrow 
and  humiliation,  believing  that  all  would 
work  together  for  their  good. 

After  having  labored  for  two  years  as  a 
tanner,  he  removed  to  Bainbridge,  Geauga 
County,  Ohio,  where,  it  being  known  that  he 
had  been  a  popular  preacher,  he  was  solicited 
to  preach,  with  which  request  he  complied. 
Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  confining  himself  to  no 
special  creed,  but  holding  the  Bible  as  his 
rule  of  faith,  and  advocating  repentance  and 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  doctrines  which  Mr. 
Campbell  and  he  had  been  investigating.  He 
labored  in  that  vicinity  one  year  with  much 
success,  numbers  attending  his  meetings, 
building  up  a  large  and  respectable  church 
at  Mantua,  Portage  County,  Ohio 

He  was  then  pressingly  invited  to  remove 
to  Mentor,  an  enterprising  town,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Bainbridge,  and  near  Lake  Erie, 
which  he  did  some  time  afterward.  But  many 
of  the  citizens  were  jealous  of  him,  and 
slanderous  reports  were  circulated  concern- 
ing him.  However,  he  continued  his  labors, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  opposition  weak- 
ened, prejudice  gave  way.  Calls  came  from 
every  direction  for  him  to  preach,  which  he 
complied  with  as  much  as  he  could. 

He  then  had  a  wife  and  six  children,  and 
lived  in  a  small,  unfinished  frame  house,  not 
very  comfortable.  His  followers  held  a  meet- 
ing to  take  into  consideration  his  wants  and 
provide  for  them.  They  resolved  to  erect 
him  a  suitable  residence.  They  purchased  a 
farm,  and  commenced  the  building  of  a  better 
house  and  outbuildings  for  him,  and  his  pros- 
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pects  with  regard  to  temporal  things  became 
brighter  than  ever  before. 

This  was  in  the  fall  of  1830,  at  which  time 
Elders  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Ziba  Peterson,  Oliver 
Cowdery,  and  Peter  Whitmer  stayed  awhile 
at  Mentor,  on  their  mission  to  the  Indians  on 
the  western  boundaries  of  Missouri.  Elder 
Pratt  had  been  a  preacher  in  the  same  church 
as  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  was  his  instructor. 
Believing  that  there  were  many  among  his 
former  associates  who  were  honest  seekers 
after  truth,  and  being  sent  on  his  mission  to 
the  west,  he  resolved  to  call  during  his  jour- 
ney on  his  old  friends,  and  make  known  to 
them  the  great  work  which  the  Lord  had 
begun. 

The  first  house  Elder  Pratt  and  his  breth- 
ren called  at  was  Sidney  Rigdon's.  They 
presented  him  with  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
saying  that  it  was  a  revelation  from  God. 
He  had  not  heard  of  it  before,  and  was  much 
prejudiced  at  the  assertion,  replying  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  one  Bible,  which  he 
believed  was  a  revelation  from  God,  but  he 
had  considerable  doubts  regarding  their  book. 
They  wished  to  investigate  the  subject  with 
him.  But  he  said,  «No,  young  gentlemen, 
you  must  not  argue  with  me  on  the  subject, 
but  1  will  read  your  book,  and  see  what  claim 
it  has  upon  my  faith,  and  will  endeavor  to 
ascertain  whether  it  be  a  revelation  from 
God  or  not."  But  he  readily  granted  their 
request  to  preach  in  his  chapel  and  lay  the 
subject  before  the  people. 

According  to  appointment,  a  large  congre- 
gation assembled,  which  was  addressed  by 
Oliver  Cowdery  and  Parley  P.  Pratt,  followed 
by  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  said  the  information 
they  had  received  was  of  an  extraordinary 
character  and  demanded  the  most  serious 
consideration.  He  exhorted  his  hearers  to 
take  the  Apostle's  advice,  to  «prove  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  and  not 
turn  against  what  they  had  heard  without 
being  fully  convinced  of  its  being  an  imposi- 


tion,  lest   possibly   they   should   resist   the 
truth. 

Elders  Cowdery  and  Pratt  returned  home 
with  Mr.  Rigdon  conversing  upon  the  things 
preached  about.  He  said  he  would  read  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  investigate  it  fully,  and 
then  frankly  tell  them  his  mind  and  feelings 
on  the  subject. 

About  two  weeks  after  he  had  received 
the  book,  and  after  much  prayer  and  medita- 
tion, he  was  convinced  by  a  revelation  from 
Jesus  Christ,  given  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Fully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  the  truth 
of  the  work,  he  informed  his  wife  of  it,  and 
found  that  she  was  investigating  the  subject 
and  was  believing  with  all  her  heart. 

To  embrace  the  new  doctrines  was  a  severe 
trial.  -  He  informed  his  wife  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  make  a  great  change  in  their 
worldly  circumstances' if  he  obeyed  the  Gos- 
pel, and  he  said  to  her,  «My  dear,  you  have 
once  followed  me  into  poverty,  are  you  again 
willing  to  do  the  same?" 

She  replied,  «I  have  weighed  the  matter,  I 
have  contemplated  on  the  cii'cumstances  in 
which  we  may  be  placed,  I  have  counted  the 
cost,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  follow 
you;  it  is  my  desire  to  do- the  will  of  God, 
come  life  or  come  death.)) 

Accordingly  both  were  baptized  into  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  with  those  already  baptized  in  that  place, 
formed  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  about 
twenty  members,  and  Brother  Rigdon  and 
others  were  ordained  to  the  ministry. 

Shortly  after  his  baptism.  Brother  Rigdon 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  made 
his  acquaintance.  He  immediately  came  into 
prominence  in  the  Church. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that  soon 
after  his  excommunication  from  the  Church, 
Rigdon  returned  to  Pittsburg  and  spent  most 
of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment. He  died  June  14,  1876,  in  Alleghany 
County,  New  York. 


A  LETTER  FROM  "BOX  B." 


"^    BEAUTIFUL  morning  in  June,  bright 

A^l    and  cool  and  invigorating;  and  I,  that 

early  in  the  day,  in  a  very  bad  spell 

of  the  "blues,))  in  an  exaggerated  fit  of  the 

«dumps.i)     It  was  altogether  out  of  harmony 

— this  state  of  nature  and  my  state  of  mind. 

It  began  at  the  first  streak  of  daylight 
that  morning  when  the  rooster  in  the  neigh- 
boring barnyard  woke  me  up  with  his  shrill 
greeting  to  the  day.  Usually  there  is  some- 
thing delightful  in  being  awakened  by  early 
morning  noises  and  lying  half  awake  and 
listening  to  them.  But  this  morning — well, 
to  be  honest  with  myself  and  you,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  my  ill-temper  did  not  begin 
that  morning,  as  the  evening  before  I  had 
had  some  cross  words  with  both  father  and 
mother,  owing  to  some  mischief  I  had  been 
in  the  day  before;  and  that,  I  now  remember, 
grew  out  of  some  misdeeds  of  the  week  pre- 
vious; so  it's  pretty  hard  to  tell  when  my 
troubles  had  a  beginning.  At  any  rate,  I 
imagined  myself  pretty  badly  used,  and  alto- 
gether having  a  hard  time  of  it. 

I  got  up  at  six  o'clock  that  morning,  and 
felt  so  miserable  that  I  did  not  wait  even  for 
breakfast,  but  went  up  town  to  the  store.  I 
had  been  for  sometime  thinking  of  a  move  I 
knew  father  and  mother  would  not  like,  and 
that  morning  I  concluded  to  go  early  to  the 
store  and  write  some  letters.  One  of  them 
was  to  go  to  Butte,  Montana,  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  telling  him  he  might  expect  me  any 
day,  and  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  job  for 
me.  Another  letter  I  intended  to  write  would, 
I  was  sure,  be  very  short;  but  as  it  would 
have  to  be  exact  in  wording,  it  might  take 
me  some  time  to  construct  it.  This  last 
letter  I  would  drop  in  the  post  ofiice  just  as  I 
took  the  train  for  Butte.  That  would  be  more 
eff'ective  than  calling  on  her,  and  perchance 
it  might  awaken  in  Ella's  heart  a  touch  of  re- 
morse for  the  way  she  had  treated  me  lately. 

Yes,  I  would  get  out,  get  out  into  the  world 


and  do  something.  The  world  was  wide  and 
full  of  opportunities  to  those  who  would  take 
them.  I  would  stay  in  this  poky  old  town 
no  longer  and  go  about  the  humdrum  duties 
of  every  day.  A  restless  spirit  had  posses- 
sion of  me,  and  I  felt  that  morning  that  I 
was  a  prisoner  in  a  dark  dungeon,  while 
everywhere  outside  the  world  was  full  of  the 
bright  sunshine  and  the  song  of  birds. 

I  did  not  at  that  time  closely  analyze  my 
discontent.  What  young  man  does?  I  im- 
agined everyone  but  the  real  person  was  to 
blame.  In  bitterness  of  heart,  I  even  cen- 
sured a  little  brown-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  girl 
living  on  the  other  side  of  town.  I  was  young 
and  wild  and  foolish.  That  is  explanation 
enough  of  my  folly. 

In  passing  the  post  office  that  morning  I 
called  for  the  mail  of  the  previous  evening. 
There  were  some  papers  and  letters  for  the 
store,  and  one  for  me.  Mine  was  the  bottom 
one  in  the  bunch  as  I  drew  it  from  the  box. 
I  did  not  get  a  good  look  at  it  until  I  was 
out  again  in  the  street.  The  type-written 
address  did  not  disclose  the  sender  but  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  were  printed  these 
words: 

If  not  delivered  within  5  days 

return  to 

P..  0.  BOX  B. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

I  walked  on  down  the  street  with  the  letter 
in  my  hand.  I  went  in  the  store,  placed  the 
bunch  of  papers  and  letters  on  the  desk, 
went  out  again,  locked  the  door,  and  walked 
on  down  the  street.  I  never  once  thought 
of  what  had  brought  me  out  so  early.  My 
mind  was  in  a  sort  of  daze,  and  I  remember 
distinctly  that  I  thought  my  face  looked 
strange  and  that  I  didn't  want  anybody  to 
see  it.  So  I  walked  on  down  the  street, 
took  the  road  leading  to  the  meadow  and  con- 
tinued on  through  the  fieh'^  to   the   bridge 
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which  spanned  the  creek.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful spot,  a  favorite  retreat  of  mine  whenever 
Ella  and  I  walked  out  after  meeting  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  That  morning  the  cool 
breeze  came  from  the  canyon  and  waved  the 
reeds  and  willows  lining  the  creek.  The 
water  tumbled  over  the  rocks  some  distance 
above,  and  a  bird  in  a  bush  near  by  was  call- 
ing to  its  mate.  I  suppose  it  was  all  music 
that  morning  but  I  heard  none  of  it. 

I  looked  at  the  letter  again.  There  could 
be  no  mistake.  I  had  heard  of  letters  from 
«Box  B.M  I  knew  what  they  usually  indicated. 
I  sat  down  on  a  plank  protruding  out  from 
the  bridge  and  looked  down  into  the  water. 

I  go  on  a  mission?  I  go  out  in  the  world 
to  preach  the  Gospel?  What  did  I  know 
about  the  Gospel?  How  could  I  preach  some- 
thing I  knew  next  to  nothing  about?  True, 
I  had  attended  Sunday  School,  not  very  regu- 
larly. I  was  also  a  member  of  the  Improvement 
Association  but,  I  confess  it,  I  usually  absented 
myself  when  placed  on  the  program.  I  had 
read  some  in  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon, 
and  I  had  a  kind  of  dim  perception  that  what  is 
called  the  Gospel  is  true.  But  what  that 
Gospel  really  is,  to  explain  it  to  someone  else 
— why,  I  was  lost,  I  was  utterly  at  sea.  And 
here  was  a  call  to  go  on  a  mission— here  it 
was,  real  and  tangible,  staring  me  in  the 
face.  I  couldn't  get  around  it.  In  fact  I 
couldn't  see  beyond  it.  That  little  envelope 
Idled  the  whole  prospect  of  my  vision.  It 
could  not  have  been  more  perfectly  barred 
had  a  curtain  been  let  down  from  heaven 
across  my  path. 

And  now  how  insignificant  my  petty  trou- 
bles became,  my  little  quarrels,  my  impa- 
tience, my  trials  that  I  thought  so  big!  How 
my  great  ambitions  did  shrink  and  pale  be- 
fore this  greater  thing  that  had  come  so  sud- 
denly into  my  life! 

Then  I  opened  the  letter.  I  remember  now 
distinctly  how  I  carefully  cut  the  end  with 
my  knife  and  pulled  the  letter  out.  I  was 
not  mistaken.  It  was  a  call  for  a  mission, 
signed  by  President  Wilford  Woodruff. 


0,  but  how  could  I!  How  could  I  leave 
home!  Yes;  I  actually  thought  that,  and  it 
came  from  my  heart,  too.  What  if  I  had  but 
an  hour  ago  planned  to  leave!  Now  it  was 
different.  Everything  was  different.  I  was 
called  on  a  mission.  I  was  wanted  to  go  out 
in  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel.  I  would 
have  to  travel  from  house  to  house,  from 
town  to  town,  offering  people  tracts  they  did 
not  want,  preaching  a  doctrine  they  did  not 
wish  to  hear.  I  would  be  hated  and  perhaps 
abused.  I  might  go  hungry,  and  sleep  out  at 
night.  I  might  be  mobbed — I  had  heard  the 
returned  missionaries  so  often  tell  about  it, 
and  had  heard  them  plead  with  the  yonng 
men  to  prepare  themselves  while  yet  there 
was  time;  but  I  had  not  taken  it.  It  was 
always  the  other  fellow  they  were  talking  to. 
But  here  was  the  reality  come  to  me.  I  put 
the  letter  in  my  pocket  and  went  slowly  back 
to  town  and  the  store. 

Father  did  not  scold  me  as  he  sometimes 
did  when  I  came  late.  He  did  not  say  much 
to  me  all  that  day,  and  I  was  not  in  the 
humor  to  talk.  He  suspected  what  had  hap- 
pened, as  he,  of  course,  knew  that  the  call 
was  coming.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he 
wished  to  see  what  «stuff»  I  was  made  of — 
whether  I  would,  of  my  own  volition,  respond 
to  such  a  call;  but  at  the  time  I  had  no  idea 
that  he  knew  anything  about  it. 

I  said  nothing  to  father  or  mother  about 
the  letter  that  day.  I  also  had  a  thought 
to  fight  the  matter  out  alone.  Father  must 
have  told  mother  his  surmises  that  evening, 
as  I  couldn't  help  catching  her  solicitous 
glances  toward  me.  No  doubt  her  dear 
heart  was  as  full  of  trepidation  as  my  own. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  say  that  a  strong, 
healthy  young  man  like  1  did  not  sleep  much 
that  night;  but  such  was  the  truth.  The 
thoughts  that  roamed  through  my  mind  that 
night  had  been  strangers  therein  until  then, 
and  no  doubt  the  newness  of  their  surround- 
ings was  the  reason  for  their  restlessness. 

The  crowing  of  the  cock  was  a  welcome 
sound  in  the  morning,  though  I  lay  a  long 
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•time  after  watching  the  eastern  mountains 
•and  the  growing  light  behind  them,  and 
speculating  on  where  the  sun  would  first 
break  forth. 

When  I  came  down  stairs  the  house  was 
quiet.  Brealifast  had  been  eaten  and  I  had 
not  been  called.  That  was  unusual.  Father 
had  gone  to  the  store,  brother  George  and 
sister  Annie  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  But 
when  I  stepped  into  the  dining  room  there 
was  mother  sitting  with  her  head  bowed 
against  the  table.  She  looked  up  as  I  en- 
tered and  1  saw  that  she  had  been  crying. 
She  looked  dearer  to  me  then  than  ever  be- 
fore. Sweet,  gentle,  patient  mother,  how 
•often  I  had  been  the  cause  of  her  aching 
heart  and  blinding  tears!  It  was  too  much 
for  me,  and  as  I  stood  and  looked  at  her  face 
that  gazed  up  into  mine,  the  tears  came  into 
my  eyes  and  I  soon  was  crying  like  a  child. 

Mother  quickly  came  to  me  and  put  her 
arms  around  my  neck.  Her  warm  lips  pressed 
my  cheek. 

••Richard,  my  boy,»  she  said,  udon't  cry 
like  that.     Tell  me  what  is  the  matter.)) 

I  could  not  speak,  but  I  took  out  the  letter 
marked  «Box  B))  and  handed  it  to  her.  She 
looked  at  it,  then  read  it  carefully.  Then 
;she  smiled  and  cried  at  the  same  time.  Her 
emotions  seemed  pretty  much  mixed. 

We  both  sat  down  on  the  sofa. 

(•I'm  so,  so  glad,  Richard,  that  you  are 
worthy  of  such  a  call;  and  then  I'm  so  sorry 
to  have  you  go  away.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?)) 

••I've  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  it, 
mother,  but  I  can't  come  to  any  conclusion. 
1  don't  know  what  to  do.)) 

Well,  we  talked  a  good  long  while  to- 
gether, and  I  felt  much  better.  Mother  ad- 
vised me  t'O  do  one  thing  before  deciding,  and 
that  was  to  ask  the  Lord.  «He  is  always  a 
safe  friend  in  such  emergencies,))  she  said; 
;and  before  I  left  that  morning  I  promised 
her  I  would. 

During  the  day,  I  showed  the  letter  to 
iather.     He  laughed  as  though  he  was  well 


pleased  to  lose  such  a  help  as  I  was  in  the 
store;  but  at  last  he  put  his  arm  on  my 
shoulder  and  said: 

"Well,  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Think  and  pray 
about  it,  my  boy,  and  it  will  be  all  right.)) 

I  left  the  store  early  that  day.  I  wasn't 
fit  for  work  anyway,  and  father  told  me  I 
had  better  go  home.  So  I  took  a  walk.  The 
afternoon  was  warm,  and  the  delicious  smell 
of  ripe  strawberries  came  from  every  lot  as 
I  passed.  I  went  on  past  Ella's  home,  but 
saw  no  signs  of  life  around  the  place.  I  felt 
a  strange  timidity,  and  did  not  go  in,  but 
went  on  up  the  canyon  road.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  better;  but  there  was  yet  room 
for  a  little  joy  in  my  heart.  It  was  not  so 
full  but  that  a  little  brown-eyed,  rosy-cheeked 
girl  could  have  made  it  fuller. 

But  what  sympathy  could  I  hope  to  get 
from  a  young  girl  who  laughed  and  joked, 
and  made  all  sorts  of  fun  of  me  whenever  I 
tried  to  be  sober?  What  could  she  under- 
stand of  this  trying  ordeal?  Yet  there  was 
a  lack  in  my  heart,  a  lack  I  felt  Ella  could 
completely  fill  if  she  would. 

The  sun  was  yet  quite  high,  so  I  lingered 
along  the  road  and  sat  under  the  shade  of 
the  box  elders  by  the  creek.  Then  I  climbed 
the  bench  above  the  town  just  as  the  sun 
bathed  in  glory  a  mass  of  clouds  near  the 
horizon.  Great  boulders  lay  scattered  here 
and  there  over  the  tiny  plateau,  and  a  few 
bushes  grew  in  the  wettest  parts.  I  sat 
down  on  a  grassy  spot  near  a  bush  and  looked 
out  over  the  valley.  The  sky  was  full  of  red 
and  orange;  the  mountains  were  a  dull  blue; 
the  lake  shone  like  burnished  metal;  the  town 
and  fields  lay  spread  at  my  feet.  Would  I 
ever  in  all  my  journeys  behold  a  more  beau- 
tiful sight? 

Here  was  an  ideal  place  to  pray.  Here,  if 
any  place,  must  one  be  near  the  home  of 
God  or  His  messengers.  I  took  ofi:"  my  hat, 
kneeled,  and  asked  the  Lord  for  light,  for 
wisdom  to  see  my  duty,  and  power  to  do  it. 
It  was  not  a  long  prayer,  neither  was  it 
formal.       I    doubt   whether   it   would    have 
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sounded  well  in  a  meeting;  but  it  was  sin- 
cere, and  when  I  arose  I  felt  a  strange,  sweet 
peace  within  mp. 

Then  I  walked  on  along  the  hillside  towards 
home.  I  would  answer  the  letter  that  even- 
ing. 

Ella  was  fond  of  sketching  and  often  she 
went  out  with  her  book  and  water  colors. 
That's  why  I  met  her  on  the  hillside  that 
afternoon.  I  saw  her  sitting  on  a  boulder 
looking  out  over  the  valley.  Though  her 
sketch  book  was  before  her,  she  was  not 
working,  and  when  I  came  suddenly  up  to 
her,  her  face  flushed  as  red  as  the  western 
sky  she  had  painted  in  her  book.  That  was 
a  tell-tale  color  and  it  gave  me  courage. 

«0,  but  you  did  frighten  me,  Richard,"  she 
said. 

«Let  me  look  at  your  picture, »  I  said.  «You 
haven't  finished  it,  and  it's  getting  dark. 
Close  up  your  book  and  we'll  walk  home  to- 
gether.)) 

I  found  it  hard  to  engage  in  light  talk; 
and  Ella  didn't  have  much  to  say  either.  So 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  out  with  it  and  tell 
her  the  news. 

«I  got  a  letter  from  Salt  Lake  the  other 
day,))  I  said;  "would  you  like  to  see  it?))  And 
without  waiting  for  a  reply  I  handed  her  the 
letter. 

She  instantly  saw  the  return  print  in  the 
corner. 


«Why,  it's  from  <Box  B!)))  she  cried.  «0h,. 
Richard!)) 

She  flushed,  then  turned  pale,  and  trem- 
bled. We  w<;re  by  the  pole  bars  opening 
from  the  lucern  field.  She  stood  leaning 
against  the  fence.  That  little  vacant  spot 
in  my  heart  began  to  fill  up. 

«And  you're  called  on  a  mission?))  she 
asked. 

«I  am.)) 

«And — you're  going?)) 

«Yes.)) 

If  I  mistake  not  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

«And  do  you  care,  Ella?)) 

«Yes;  I  care.)) 

"Care  for  what?)) 

(iWhy — care  that  you're  going  on  a  mission, 
of  course.  What  else  do  you  think?))  And 
the  rogue  tried  to  laugh  through  her  tears. 

Ah,  I  had  her  there.  I  knew  if  she  cared 
for  that  she  cared  for  me,  and  I  told  her  as 
much.  She  didn't  deny  it,  not  she— never 
has  yet.  I  then  and  there — but  hold,  that 
will  do.  I  fear  my  pencil  will  tell  too  many 
tales.  So  I'll  stop  by  simply  saying  that  the 
beauty  and  music  of  earth  and  sky  came 
back  to  me  as  we  walked  home  in  the  twi- 
light that  evening.  Blessed  letter  from 
«Box  B !)) 

Nephi  Anderson. 


ACROSS  ARIZONA. 


•■^^  FTER  two  weeks  of  festivity,  where 
/*!  forced  marches  were  made  by  day  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  banquet  and  dance 
of  the  night,  the  B.  Y.  Academy  expedition 
left  Kanab  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  May 
5,  entering  what  was  for  most  of  the  mem- 
bers a  new  land  and  a  new  life.     At  noon  of 


Monday  we  reached  House  Rock,  a  fine  spring 
in  the  palisades,  midway  between  Kanab  and 
Lee's  Ferry.  Here  a  camp  was  made  and 
the  wagon  horses  had  a  rest  of  nine  days 
while  President  Clufl'  went  with  some  of  the 
party  to  view  the  scenery  of  Grand  Canyon 
and   if  possible   to    obtain    some    venison. 
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Three  deer  were  killed  by  Brothers  Beckstead 
and  Tolton.  But  three  small  deer  will  not 
make  many  meals  where  twenty-three 
healthy  appetites  have  to  be  satisfied,  nor 
will  a  wagon  load  of  oats  last  fifty  horses 
for  many  weeks.  On  May  17th  we  crossed 
the  Colorado  at  Lee's  Ferry,and  then  for  the 
first  time  we  began  to  realize  that  supplies 
were  running  very  low.  We  also  realized 
that  water  was  a  more  precious  commodity 
than  we  had  ever  before  imagined.  Owing 
to  the  exceeding  dryness  of  the  season  the 
water  pockets  were  empty  and  the  hillsides 
and  canyons  as  barren  as  the  desert  itself. 

The  poor  Navajos  seemed  more  hungry 
than  we,  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday  they 
would  gather  about  us  while  we  ate  and  if 
we  did  not  offer  them  food  they  were  not  at  all 
backward  about  helping  themselves.  On 
Friday  afternoon  President  Cluff  left  the  ex- 
pedition and  rode  ahead  to  Tuba  City  to  pro- 
cure grain  from  the  Saints  of  that  settle- 
ment. Our  animals  were  actually  suffering 
for  hay  or  grass  and  we  were  much  afraid 
that  we  would  have  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath 
on  their  account;  but  late  on  Saturday  after- 
noon we  crossed  a  cedar  ridge  where  there 
was  a  fair  growth  of  gramma  grass  and  at 
its  foot  a  seep  hole,  filthy  beyond  description, 
but  containing  water.  Picks  and  shovels 
were  soon  at  work  and  in  a  couple  of  hours 
«McLellan's  Tank»  was  cleared  out  and  deep- 
ened and  we  were  assured  of  a  day's  rest.  In 
the  misty  twilight  we  pitched  camp  in  an  al- 
cove in  the  rocks,  and  after  prayers  the  pat- 
ter of  a  few  drops  on  the  tents  made  us  hope 
that  a  storm  or  at  least  a  shower  was  at 
hand.  The  rain  passed  to  the  east  of  us,  but 
it  cooled  the  atmosphere  so  that  all  enjoyed 
the  night's  repose. 

Sunday  in  camp!  There  is  a  sense  of  rest 
in  the  very  thought.  We  picture  to  our- 
selves the  delightful  tent  villages  in  the 
canyons  of  the  Wasatch, the  fretted  arches  of 
the  pines  with  the  blue  sky  beyond.  We  al- 
most hear  the  silvery  tinkle  of  the  stream, 
the  splashing  of  the  trout  in   the  pool,   the 


song  of  the  wind  in  the  boughs.  It  was  to 
no  such  scene  that  we  awakened,  though 
mocking-bird,  fly-catcher  and 'oriole  gave  us  a 
concert  as  we  drowsed  away  the  hour  be- 
tween dawn  and  sunrise.  When  we  opened 
our  tents  we  found  a  dull  gray  sky  above,  and 
dull  gray  rocks  as. a  wall  on  two  sides,  the 
third  side  being  a  cedar  grove,  the  fourth  a 
desert.  Nearby  were  trunks  and  fragments 
of  several  silicified  trees.  After  the  horses 
had  been  brought  to  water  and  taken  back  to 
their  feed  we  held  our  morning  meeting — 
our  regular  sacrament  service.  Then  came 
breakfast  about  noon.  At  two  o'clock  the 
Book  of  Mormon  and  Bible  class  met,  and 
then  the  time   would   have  been  devoted  to 


SUNDAY   MEETING    AT   M'LELLAN'S   TANK. 

letter  writing  had  we  not  been  fairly  invaded 
by  a  swarm  of  Lamanite  brethren  who  had 
horses  to  trade,  rugs  to  sell,  and  who  would 
run  races,  wrestle  or  do  anything  else 
whereby  they  could  hope  to  extract  a  shekel 
from  an  almost  empty  pocket.  With  the 
setting  of  the  sun  our  guests  departed,  and, 
until  time  for  evening  prayers,  songs  and  the 
music  of  flute  and  violin  aroused  the  mem- 
ories of  home,  sweet  home. 

Monday  night  found  us  encamped  on  the 
Moencopy  with  ni)  feed  and  very  poor  water, 
but  on  Tuesday  morning  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable surprises  of  the  trip  was  chronicled. 
The  people  of  Tuba  City  sat  up  all  the  night 
before  to  prepare  a  breakfast  for  us,  and  at 
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two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  started 
from  their  village,  led  by  Bishop  Brinker- 
hoff,  to  bring  it  to  us.  About  ten  o'clock 
they  caught  us,  and  on  the  arid  desert  we 
camped,  while  the  good  sisters  improvised 
table-cloths  from  our  ponchos  and  pack- 
•covers,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  sitting 
down  to  the  feast  royal,  where  fried  chicken, 
potatoes,  lettuce,  radishes  and  white  bread 
and  butter  made  us  forget  the  realities  of 
the  past  and  the  prospects  of  the  future. 
That  afternoon  we  reached  the  Little  Colo- 
.rado,  where  we  found  sand    hub-deep    and 


ical  sun.  By  four  o'clock  we  reached  Wolf's 
trading  post  at  the  edge  of  the  Navajo  res- 
ervation, fifty  miles  from  our  starting  point. 
Here  were  a  score  of  Indians  bartering  for 
provisions  with  rugs  and  blankets  which  they 
had  brought.  All  their  loom  products  were 
sold  by  the  pound,  and  compared  with  what 
we  have  to  pay  at  home  were  very  cheap. 
Better  than  blankets  was  the  supply  of  corn 
that  we  found  here  and  sent  back  by  Brother 
Adams  to  those  who  were  dependent  upon 
the  assistance.  Brother  Shepherd  and  I 
went  about  ten  miles  further  and  spent  the 
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«THE  GOOD  PEOPLE  OF  TUBA  CITY  BROUGHT  US  BREAKFAST  ON  THE  DESERT.» 


no  feed  for  the  animals.  From  this  point 
for  sixty  miles  the  sand  was  such  an 
impediment  to  the  wagon  that  we  had  to 
let  it  remain  behind  and  come  on  at  leisure. 
Grain  gone  and  no  wild  food,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  someone  to  go  ahead  to  procure 
barley  or  corn  and  send  it  back  for  the 
horses,  also  to  continue  on  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  to  St.  Joseph  to  secure 
pasturage.  So  on  Wednesday  morning  Broth- 
ers Warren  Shepherd,  Joseph  B.  Adams  and 
myself  left  the  main  company  and  rode  up 
the  river  toward  Winslow,  over  sandridges 
-and  beneath  the  burning  rays  of  a  semi-trop- 


night  in  our  saddle  blankets,  sleeping  sound- 
ly until  three-thirty, then  wrangling  our  horses 
by  starlight  and  starting  for  Winslow,  which 
point  we  expected  to  make  long  before  noon. 
Unfortunately  we  got  on  a  wrong  trail, reached 
Canon  Diablo  and  had  to  make  another  fifty 
mile  ride.  Winslow  we  entered  about  six 
p.  m.  and  found  it  one  of  the  most  wicked 
little  railroad  towns  in  the  country. 

At  noon  of  Friday  a  little  settlement  em- 
bowered in  trees  appeared  some  miles  ahead 
of  us.  Shepherd  remarked:  «That  must  be  a 
Mormon  town.» 

«Why?»  I  asked. 
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((Because  there  are  trees  about  it  and  it 
looks  decent." 

The  judgment  was  true,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  we  were  warmly  welcomed  at  the  house 
of  Bishop  Bushman,  whose  family  as  well  as 
that  of  President  Richards  did  everything  to 
make  our  stay  enjoyable.  Here  a  sackful  of 
mail  was  received  for  the  boys,  who  had  been 
without  news  from  home  for  almost  four 
weeks.  President  Cluff  and  party  arrived  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  the  next  day  the 
young  ladies  of  St.  .Joseph  held  a  washing 
bee  and  as  a  result  we  left  the  settlement 
cleaner  as  to  our  clothes  than  we  had  been 
for  many  days. 

Woodruff  and  Snowflake  were  visited  dur- 
ing  this    week.     From   the    former    place. 


■(•THE    YOUNG   LADIES   OF   ST.   .JOSEPH    HELD   A 
WASHING  BEE.)l 

under  the  guidance  of  Bishop  Savage,  we 
made  a  side  trip  to  the  wonderful  opetrified 
forest")  of  Arizona,  and  secured  many  beau- 
tiful specimens.  At  Snowflake  we  were 
:splendidly  entertained  by  President  Smith, 
Bishop  Hunt,  the  Flake  brothers  and  other 
kind  friends.  One  wagon,  the  typewriter 
and  a  few  sundries  that  we  could  do  without 
were  sold  here,  and  then  the  party  went  to 
Taylor  to  spend  Sunday,  while  I  went  to  St. 
Johns,  in  Apache  county,  to  attend  the 
quarterly  conference  of  the  St.  Johns  stake. 
Bishop  John  Hunt  kindly  volunteered  to 
•drive  me  over  and  back,  and  the  early  history 


of  the  Saints  of  this  country,  as  he  related 
it  to  me,  makes  a  story  of  surpassing  inter- 
est. If  any  testimony  is  needed  of  God's 
direct  intervention  in  behalf  of  His  people  it 
can  be  found  here.  The  people  of  St.  Johns 
were  no  less  hospitable  than  were  those  of 
the  other  settlements,  and  I  was  surprised  at 
the  spirit  of  perseverance  and  faith  that 
filled  everyone  in  spile  of  the  years  of  hard- 
ship and  discouragement  that  the  people 
have  undergone.  The  new  stake  academy  is 
one  of  the  finest  educational  buildings  in  the 
west  and  to  its  completion,  as  well  as  to 
everything  else  that  tends  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  President  Udall  devotes 
all  that  he  has,  even  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice. It  seems  to  me  that  the  entire  history 
of  Snowflake  and  St.  .Johns  stakes  has  been 
one  of  persecution,  discouragement  and  self- 
sacrifice;  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  the 
Saints  appear  to  love  their  religion  more  and 
live  it  more  perfectly  than  their  more  favored 
brethren  and  sisters  in  the  north. 

The  ride  between  Taylor  and  Thatcher  is 
one  long  to  be  remembered  on  account  of 
its  many  contrasts.  In  the  Snowflake  coun- 
try we  saw  no  Indians,  but  many  relics  and 
ruins  of  the  ancient  cliff-dwellers.  Now  we 
were  entering  the  land  of  the  Apaches,  the 
tribe  long  famous  as  the  terror  of  the  south- 
west. A  day's  uphill  ride  to  Pine  Top 
brought  us  to  the  limits  of  a  beautiful  park 
as  level  as  a  floor,  shaded  by  magnificent 
pines  and  oaks  and  carpeted  with  nutritious 
grasses.  Here  and  there  were  springs  as 
cool  as  those  of  our  own  Wasatch.  Our  only 
annoyance  was  caused  by  the  smoky  atmos- 
phere. The  Apaches  in  their  hope  of  pro- 
pitiating the  rain  deity  had  set  vast  tracts  of 
timber  on  fire  and  the  loss  was  tremendous 
before  the  flames  were  extinguished.  We 
were  in  a  big  game  country  and  though  we 
did  not  secure  anything  that  could  be  classi- 
fied as  large,  we  did  enjoy  the  few  speckled 
trout  that  we  caught  in  White  River. 

At  Ft.  Apache  we  saw  many  fine-looking 
Indians  and   they    were   both   friendly   and 
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sociable.  They  were  also  industrious,  as  the 
well-kept  gardens  and  lucern  patches  testi- 
fied. From  the  fort  a  half-day's  ride  brought 
us  to  Black  River  and  along  the  road  we  saw 
Indian  women  picking  the  wild  hay  with  their 
hands,  tying  it  into  bundles  and  carrying  it 
to  the  post.  They  obtain  $10  per  ton  for  it. 
A  day's  rest  at  Black  River,  and  then  the 
almost  unused  trail  to  Thatcher!  Food, 
water  and  road  considered,  these  were  the 
two  hardest  days  of  our  trip  and  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  rest  that  we  looked  down  from 
the  foothills  of  the  Mogollons  upon  the 
green  ribbon  that  marked,  the  valley  of  the 
Gila  and  wondered  which  of  the  pretty  little 
towns  could  be  our  objective  poiot.  Just  at 
sundown  our  caravan  arrived  and  the  recep- 
tion committee,  with  Professor  Maeser  as 
chairman,  soon  had  us  comfortably  located. 
Within  two  days  of  four  weeks  we  spent  at 
Thatcher,  eager  to  go  on  and  awaiting  news 
from  President  Cluff  who  went  in  advance  to 
the  colonies  to  make  arrangements  for  us. 
All  of  the  boys  had  some  experience  in  mis- 
sionary work,  and  there  were  Indian  ruins  in 
the  vicinity  and  great  copper  camps,  well 
worth  careful  study,  so  time  did  not  hang 
heavily  on  our  hands.  At  length  word  came 
that  we  were  to  meet  President  Cluff  at 
Nogales  on  July  14.  So  at  noon  of  July  5, 
we  bade  our  kind  Thatcher  friends  goodby 
and  again  started  for  the  land  of  the  Nephites. 


The  good  people  of  Thatcher  had  filled  our 
wagon  with  grain  and  had  provided  for  our 
flour.  For  this  our  thanks  are  especially 
due  to  Elders  Johnson  and  Layton  of  the 
Stake  Presidency.  President  Andrew  Kim- 
ball was  out  of  town  on  business  during  most 
of  our  stay  and  we  saw  him  only  at  stake 
conference,  when  we  were  also  visited  by 
Apostle  Grant. 

Between  Thatcher  and  St.  David  there 
was  absolutely  no  grass  and  we  had  to  pur- 
chase almost  all  the  water  that  our  animals- 
used.  Mesquite,  mescal  cactus  and  oose  lost 
their  charms  for  us  and  we  rejoiced  at 
reaching  St.  David  early  on  the  morning  of 
July  9.  Counselor  Merrill  welcomed  us  and 
we  pitched  camp  in  the  public  square,  while 
the  brethren  put  our  horses  on  such  pas- 
turage as  they  had  not  enjoyed  in  a  long 
time.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  people  of 
the  ward  gave  us  a  fine  banquet  at  which 
Bishop  Lofgreen  presided.  Then  came  a 
meeting  ia  the  public  hall,  followed  by  a 
dance  in  the  evening.  Late  in  the  day  a. 
heavy  shower  opened  the  rainy  season  for 
which  we  had  waited  so  patiently,  and  early 
the  next  morning  we  left  the  most  southern 
settlement  of  the  Saints  beneath  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  went  out  among  a  people 
whose  language  and  customs  alike  told  us 
that  we  were  far  from  home. 

W.  M.  IF. 


EDWARD  AND  THE  TRAMP. 


«^<j^i^  HO  was  the  well-dressed  young 
vl  ILI  A     fellow  that  turned   in   at   our 
gate  this  morning?"  asked  Farm- 
er Fulton,  as  the  family  sat  down  to  dinner. 
«I  didn't  ask  his  name,»  said  Mrs.  Fulton. 
«He  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  next  town 
to  get  work,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  some- 


thing to  eat,  although  he  confessed  that  he 
had  no  money. » 

«tt's  a  case  of  Simple  Sinnn  and  the  pie- 
man," said  Joe,  the  oldest  boy: 

Said  the  pieman  to  Simple  Simon, 
"Show  me  first  your  penny." 

Said  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 
"Indeed  I  haven't  any.» 
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«And  that  is  the  third  impecunious  gentle- 
Tnan  this  week,»  continued  Mr.  Pulton,  <iwho 
is  going  to  get  worlc  in  the  next  town,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  little  substantial  re- 
freshment on  the  way.  Well,  I  don't  grudge 
a  dinner  to  a  man  that  is  willing  to  do  a  din- 
ner's worth  of  work  in  the  hay-field.  Other- 
wise, I  don't  see  much  difference  between  a 
disreputable-looking  tramp  and  a — a  repu- 
table-looking one. II 

"I  think  just  as  you  do,  Papa,"  said  thir- 
teen-year-old Eddie,  with  his  usual  dignified 
deliberation. 

«What  an  absurd  little  sparrow  you  are, 
Ed  !ii  said  his  big  sister  Laura. 

The  youngest  boy  was  under-sized  and 
sickly,  and  his  coTimanding  style  made  him 
a  source  of  constant  amusement  to  the 
others. 

«rm  sure,"  he  remarked,  "that  I  should 
know  how  to  deal  with  an  able-bodied  stran- 
ger who  tried  to  get  something  for  nothing.n 

"Very  well,  Eddie,)i  said  his  mother,  with  a 
laugh,  «I'll  turn  the  next  one  over  to  you.n 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulton,  with 
their  daughter,  drove  to  town,  and  shortly 
after  their  departure  Joe  was  unexpectedly 
called  away  by  a  neighbor.  Eddie  found  it 
very  pleasant  to  feel  that  he  was  left  in  com- 
plete charge  of  everything,  "just  the  same 
as  if  I  were  a  man,i>  he  thought.  The  warmth 
and  the  unusual  quietness  made-  him  feel 
■  drowsy,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  sound 
asleep  in  the  hammock  on  the  front  porch. 
When  he  woke,  it  was  with  the  distinct  sen- 
sation that  some  person  was  in  the  house.  He 
rose  and  went  into  the  dining-room.  No 
sound  there  but  the  loudly-ticking  clock.  He 
stepped  into  the  kitchen.  Ah!  there,  com- 
fortably seated  in  the  rocker,  was  a  burly 
specimen  of  a  tramp.  It  had  not  occurred 
to  the  boy  to  lock  the  back  door. 

"Hullo,  sonny!"  said  the  tramp,  with  an 
air  of  easy  friendliness;  «I  thought  it  was 
about  time  somebody  sailed  out  here  to  get 
me  something  to  eat.» 

«You  will  have  to  pay  for  what  you  get 


here,"  said  Eddie  distinctly,  thojgh  he  won- 
dered why  his  voice  sounded  so  weak. 

nMy!  is  that  so?  Well,  I'm  not  in  the  habit 
of  paying  till  after  I  eat  -I  won't  say 
how  long  after,!)  he  added,  as  an  after- 
thought. «Now,  then,  let's  see  the  bill  of 
fare. II 

Eddie  determined  to  resort  to  strategy. 

••There  is  cold  meat  and  doughnuts  in  the 
cellar,"  he  said.  "You  may  go  down  and 
help  yourself." 

(•A  very  good  idea,"  said  the  stranger,  as 
he  started  down  the  cellar  stairs. 

Scarcely  had  his  foot  touched  the  last  step, 
when  the  door  above  was  banged  to  and 
locked. 

••Oh!  I  say,"  he  called  back,  "that's  a  pretty 
mean  trick.     Let  me  out,  won't  you?" 

"Not  till  after  you've  had  your  dinner,»  said 
the  cool  little  voice  above.  «I  won't  say  how 
long  after.ii 

Eddie  considered  this  a  neat  scheme.  He 
was  secure  enough — the  door  was  locked, 
the  windows  were  fastened,  and  he  began  to 
pile  wood  on  the  trap  door  opening  into  the 
wood-house,  by  means  of  which  the  winter 
supply  of  vegetables  and  fruit  was  carried 
into  the  cellar. 

"Are  you  going  to  let  me  up,  or  are  you 
not?"  asked  the  voice  below. 

«I  am  not,"  returned  the  voice  above. 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  clatter  of 
falling  sticks  of  wood,  and  the  tramp  came 
up  through  the  trap  door,  and  stepped  into 
the  kitchen,  rubbing  his  head. 

"Now,  you  mustn't  do  that  again,  young 
fellow,"  he  said  in  a  slightly  aggrieved  tone, 
as  he  stood  picking  off  bits  of  straw  and  cob- 
web from  his  coat. 

"There  is  a  whisk-broom  upstairs  if  you 
would  like  to  use  it.ii  suggested  Eddie  meekly. 

"That  would  be  just  the  thing,"  said  the 
tramp. 

They  went  upstairs  together,  as  this  strange 
guest  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  looking 
over  the  house.  The  boy's  heart  beat  fast 
as  the  man  stepped  into  .Toe's  room  and  be- 
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gan  to  brush  his  coat,  while  he  noted  the 
furnishings  about  him  with  the  keen  eye  of 
the  professional  thief.  Instantly  Eddie 
stepped  back  into  the  hall  and  turned  the 
key  behind  him. 

(•You  young  wretch, »  exclaimed  the  voice 
from  within,  «you  have  locked  me  up  again! 
Where's  the  sense  of  it?  What  do  you  do  it 
for?» 

"Didn't  you  say  something  about  being 
tired?    A  nap  in  the  bed  would  do  you  good.» 

"You  just  wait  till  I  get  out  of  here,"  mut- 
tered the  tramp. 

«0h,  I'll  wait,»  said  Eddie,  with  a  laugh, 
and  he  came  downstairs  as  blithe  as  a  but- 
terfly. "I've  got  him  fast  this  time,  he 
is  not  likely  to  step  out  of  a  second-story 
window." 

Half  an  hour  later  he  set  about  getting  a 
light  lunch  for  himself,  but  his  preparations 
were  interrupted  by  a  violent  commotion  in 
the  branches  of  the  cherry  tree  opposite  to 
the  kitchen  window.  A  second  look  showed 
him  his  friend,  the  tramp,  who  re-entered  the 
kitchen  in  good  spirits. 

«Good  plan  to  have  trees  growing  close  to 
windows,"  he  observed,  aiming  a  cherry  pit 
at  the  head  of  the  family  cat. 

Then  he  came  over  to  the  table  and  took 
'  a  leisurely  survey  of  it. 

«What  have  we  here?  Cold  roast  beef, 
pickles  and  cherry-pie.  Good,  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  cheerless  and  comfortless.  What  I 
like  is  something  steaming  and  savory,  fresh 
from  the  fire.  Scrambled  eggs,  now,  done  to 
a  turn— that's  a  good  idea.  I'll  cook  'em 
myself  and  have  'em  exactly  right.  Ah, 
young  man,  you  little  know  the  trials  of  a 
tramp.  Often  have  I  had  to  sit  miserably  by 
and  see  a  woman  fry  things  to  leather  and 
chips  and  strings,  when  they  might  just  as 
well  have  been  turned  out  foam,  and  cream, 
and  ambrosia.  Let's  go  to  the  barn  and  see 
what  we  can  get  in  the  way  of  eggs.» 

Eddie  followed  like  one  in  a  dream.  What 
sort  of  man  was  this,  who  talked  so  strange- 
ly and  behaved  more  strangely  still?    He  was 


more  than  ever  determined  to  keep  him  in 
some  secure  place  till  his  father  returned. 
To  let  him  slip  away,  after  two  separate  at- 
tempts to  imprison  him,  would  be  disgrace- 
ful. 

«Are  you  fond  of  games?"  he  suddenly 
asked. 

«I  guess  I  am,)>  was  the  hearty  response. 
«What  sort  of  game  is  it?» 

Eddie  procured  a  stout  rope,  and  led  the 
way  to  a  gatepost. 

••It's  one  our  hired  man  showed  me.  You 
put  your  back  up  against  the  post  that  way 
and  I  twist  the  rope  around  you  in  this  way. 
There's  a  regular  method  in  the  twisting,  so 
that  if  you  once  get  the  clue  you  can  free 
yourself  in  ten  seconds.  Now  I  must  tie  a 
handkerchief  around  your  eyes  first,  so  that 
you  won't  see  how  it  is  done." 

••It  must  be  lots  of  fun,"  said  the  tramp. 

A  good  deal  of  twisting  and  knotting  was 
gone  through  with,  and  then  Eddie  announced 
that  it  was  all  arranged. 

The  man  began  fumbling  at  the  rope,  and 
the  boy  gathered  up  his  eggs  and  started  for 
the  house. 

••It  took  me  a  week  to  learn  that  trick,)> 
he  said  to  himself. 

He  left  the  eggs  on  the  kitchen  table, 
and  went  to  get  a  pail  of  water.  Passing 
the  front  porch,  he  noticed  that  the  ham- 
mock was  swinging.  He  suddenly  began  to 
feel  very  weary.  Leaving  the  pail  at  the 
pump,  he  seated  himself  on  the  front  door- 
step. 

••That  hired  man  of  yours  appears  to  be 
quite  a  clever  fellow,"  observed  the  occu- 
pant of  the  hammock.  "His  name  is  Alf  Deni- 
son,  isn't  it?  I  taught  him  that  rope  trick 
when  he  was  a  little  chap  about  your  age, 
down  in  Lincoln  county;  but  I  had  no  idea  he 
would  remember  it  so  well." 

There  was  no  answer,and  the  two  remained 
in  silence  for  some  time.  Then  a  bearded 
face  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  hammock, 
and  a  quiet  voice  said: 

••If  it  isn't  too  much   trouble,  would  you 
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mind  telling  me  why  you  want  to  lock  me 
up— and  down—  and  tie  me  round  and  round?" 

«I  wanted  to  keep  you  until  father  comes 
home,!)  replied  Eddie. 

«PshawI  is  that  so?  Why  didn't  you  say 
so  before?  It  would  have  saved  you  a  lot 
of  trouble.  I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  of 
going  away.K 

This  was  cheering  news  to  the  boy,  and 
the  next  sound  that  greeted  bis  ears  was 
even  more  welcome,for  it  was  that  of  return- 
ing wheels.  Air.  and  Mrs.  Fulton  and  Laura 
gazed  open-eyed  at  the  stranger,  who,  stand- 
ing on  the  door-step,  said: 

«Hullo,  Tomi  Well,  Martha,  how's  the 
world  been  treating  you?i> 

"Well,  well,  well!"  exclaimed  Mr.' Fulton. 
«Why,  Martha,  it's  your  brother  Hugh,  from 
California." 

«0  Hugh!))  was  all  Mrs.  Fulton  could  say, 


as  she  stepped  from  the  carriage  into  her 
long-absent  brother's  arms. 

"Dear,  dear!"  thought  poor  Eddie;  <(Joe 
and  Laura  will  tease  me  about  this  as  long 
as  they  live.» 

After  the  first  greetings  and  explanations 
were  over  Mrs.  Fulton  said: 

<<I  hope  Eddie  treated  you  well?" 

«Yes,  indeed.  He's  been  entertaining  me 
right  along.)) 

<iBut,)>  confessed  Eddie  with  crimsoning 
cheeks,  «I  thought  you — » 

"There!  there!"  said  the  new  uncle,  with 
an  admonitory  pat,  "spare  us  the  harrowing 
details.     I've  had  a  very  jolly  afternoon." 

"Well,  now,))  said  Mrs.  Fulton,  her  face 
aglow  with  happiness.  "I'm  going  straight 
to  the  kitchen  to  scramble  you  some  eggs.  I 
know  just  how  you  like  them.» 

Selected. 
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fWISH  to  relate  an  eventful  experience 
in  my  life — how  the  Lord  heard  and 
answered  my  prayer  before  I  came  into 
the  Church. 

I  had  been  an  anxious  seeker  for  the  truth. 
Up  to  the  time  I  wish  to  speak  of,  I  never 
could  see  that  by  believing  in  Christ  we  could 
be  saved,  justified,  and  sanctified  and  fitted 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  always  left 
an  aching  void  that  nothing  could  satisfy.  At 
last,  through  the  goodness  of  God  to  me,  I 
heard  tell  of  Mormonism  so  called.  The  per- 
son that  told  about  it  said  those  ^ho  ac- 
cepted it  neitherfeared  the  frowns  nor  courted 
the  smiles  of  any  one — they  went  before  kings 
and  queens  with  a  "thus  saith  the  Lord;»  they 
had  prophets  and  apostles  and  were  led  by 


revelation ;  they  also  had  the  gift  of  healing, 
and  that  even  at  that  time  one  of  their 
Apostles  was  healing  the  sick  that  were 
brought  unto  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  I 
had  a  "Voice  of  Warning"  loaned  me  to  read, 
and  with  a  prayerful  heart  I  read  it. 

There  I  found  something  to  fill  that  aching 
void  I  had  carried  so  long!  The  Eiders  had 
not  yet  reached  the  village  I  lived  in.  But  I 
resolved  to  walk  five  miles  on  the  coming  Sun- 
day to  hear  them  preach,  and  I  told  the  Lord 
that  if  there  was  any  truth  in  Mormonism,  if, 
when  I  heard  them,  He  would  reveal  it  to  me 
by  His  spirit,  I  would  embrace  it  and  obey  it 
as  long  as  1  lived.  1  went,  anxious  to  know 
the  truth;  and  1  can  truly  say  when  the  Elder 
read  the  first  hymn  in  the  book,  the  clouds  of 
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darkness  disappeared  and  the  light  of  eternity 
was  opened  to  my  view.  Tears  of  joy  were 
shed  to  think  at  last  I  had  found  the  truth. 
I  gave  ray  name  in  for  baptism  with  nine 
others  on  the  following  Sunday,  feeling  as- 
sured when  I  told  my  husband  he  would  see 
as  I  did.  But  imagine  my  surprise  when  he 
said  I  should  not  be  baptized  with  his  con- 
sent. I  plead  with  him  a  week,  also  told  him 
the  vow  I  had  made  with  the  Lord,  but  to  no 
purpose.  I  askfcd  him  why  he  would  not  give 
me  his  consent.  He  said,  «You  would  have 
such  a  character  I  would  be  ashamed  of  you. » I 
told  him  I  would  take  the  chances  of  the  char- 
acter if  he  would  only  give  me  his  consent; 
but  no,  I  could  not  get  it. 

Sunday  morning  came  and  I  had  not  yet 
gained  his  consent.  He  was  a  shepherd  and 
had  to  go  to  work.  He  left,  but  I  was  not  to 
be  discouraged.  The  Lord  had  heard  and 
answered  my  prajer  once,  and  I  was  not 
afraid  to  trust  Him  again.     So  I  went  on  my 


knees  again  before  the  Lord  and  asked  Him 
not  to  let  my  husband  rest  till  he  had  re- 
turned and  given  me  permission;  and  the  Lord 
heard  and  answered  my  prayer.  He  did  re- 
turn and  gave  me  consent  to  go,  and  with  a 
wave  of  [he  hand,  he  said:    «God  bless  you.» 

I  walked  the  five  miles  over  again  and  the 
Elders  took  five  of  us  down  to  the  river  and 
baptized  us,  we  being  the  first  that  were  bap- 
tized in  that  place.  There  were  crowds  of 
people  to  see  us  and  we  sang  and  prayed  and 
thanked  God  for  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

This  happened  on  the  third  of  February, 
1850,  and  from  that  memorable  day  till  the 
present  I  have  always  had  the  testimony  that 
this  is  the  work  of  God  and  many  blessings 
and  precious  promises  have  been  made  unto 
me  which  I  know  I  shall  receive  if  lam  faith- 
ful. I  call  it  an  eventful  experience  because 
I  know  if  I  am  faithful  I  shall  be  saved  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Harriet  Bird. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

From  the  Classes  in  English,  Brigham  Young  Academy,  Prove. 
HEIRLOOMS. 


"^^  NEAT  silver  watch-chain,  with  tiny 
^▼1  links  and  close  meshes,  had  some- 
times attracted  my  attention  while 
at  home,  and  one  day  I  asked  where  it 
came  from,  and  why  it  was  so  long.  I  was 
told  that  a  relative  on  my  father's  side 
once  fell  from  a  London  bridge  into  the 
Thames,  and  when  his  body  was  recovered, 
this  old-fashioned  chain  was  found  about  his 
neck,  it  being  customary  to  wear  them  in 
those  days. 

If  the  chain  could  speak,  I  doubt  not  it 
would  tell  us  an  interesting  history.  It 
might  tell  us  how  its  wearer  came  to  meet 
such  a  fate— whether  he  was  murdered  by  a 


rival  lover  or  a  villain;  whether  he  was  return- 
ing from  the  public-house  under  the  influence 
of  liquor;  or  whether  he  was  just  weary  of 
life  and  took  his  departure  in  one  flying 
leap.  But  it  lies  there  mute,  and  will  never 
settle  our  conjectures. 

*  *  * 

There  is  in  my  mother's  strong-box  a  com- 
plete writing-set  of  the  old  style,  so  dimin- 
utive as  to  appear  like  a  toy,  that  I  have 
sornetimes  examined  with  a  curious  eye. 
There  are  tiny  scissors,  a  pen-knife,  small- 
sized  paper  and  envelopes,sealing-wax  wafers, 
a  small  ink-well,  pens  and  other  articles  that 
a  writer  might  need. 

Though  not  of  much  real  value  now,  except 
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as  a  curiosity,  or  perhaps  a  relic,  still  its  his- 
tory and  the  recollections  it  awaken,  make  it 
worthy  of  being  cherished  by  those  who  are 
personally  concerned  in  its  life-story.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  letters  from  that  small  box 
decided  a  question  more  important  than  that 

of  life  to  a  young  man  long  ago. 
*  *  * 

The  family  Bible  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
commonest  of  heirlooms,  and  often  the  most 
highly  cherished.  A  typical  New  England 
Bible  of  long  ago,  that  has  been  handed  down 
to  the  present  time,  may  have  the  record  of 
a  dozen  generations — births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages. No  doubt  many  a  proud  father  has 
inscribed  the  name  of  his  first-born  the  very 
day  the  christening  was  performed;  and  per- 
haps with  an  aching  heart  the  mother  has 
written  the  name  of  a  lately  departed  son  or 
■daughter.  And  thus.it  goes:  the  father  will 
always  be  ready  to  record  that  of  which  he 
is  proud;  the  mother  will  be  where  sorrow 
reigns,  and  will  record  events  the  thoughts 
of  which  make  her  feel  sick  at  heart. 

Perhaps  the  old  book  has  rested  on  a 
shelf  for  years,  while  possessed  by  one  not 
living  up  to  its  teachings,  and  therefore 
afraid  of  reading  a  condemnation  for  himself 
if  he  should  open  its  sacred  pages.  But  when 
possessed  by  a  devout  household,  it  has  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  all  the  other 
books  in  the  library  combined. 

Clarence  S.  Jarvis. 


THE    LITTLE     OLD     TRUNK     IN      THE 
CORNER. 

There  is  an  old-fashioned  trunk  in  one  of 
our  rooms  which  I  can  remember  from  my 
earliest  childhood.  It  is  strapped  together 
somewhat  like  a  valise.  It  is  hardly  ever 
opened.  When  only  a  little  tot,  I  remember 
watching  Mama  open  the  trunk  one  day, 
take  out  of  it  one  article  after  another,  and 
carefully  lay  them  on  her  lap.  Now  and 
then  a  tear  would  drop  on  the  things  she 
was  handling. 


With  childish  curiosity  I  began  to  ask 
questions,  which,  as  I  recall  them  now,  must 
have  added  greatly  to  the  trouble  she  was  in. 
In  a  mother's  way  she  told  me  of  my  little 
brother  whom  I  was  too  young  to  remember, 
when  God  saw  fit  to  call  him  home.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  description  she  gave  me 
that  day.  She  told  me  how  happy  her  home 
was  made  by  the  first  prattle  of  a  babe, 
what  a  noble  spirit  he  seemed  to  have,  what 
bright,  black  eyes  he  had,  how  full  of  merri- 
ment he  always  was,  and  how  often  in  her 
passionate  love  for  the  child,  she  would 
snatch  him  to  her  bosom  and  cover  him  with 
kisses. 

«But  perhaps,)*  she  said,  «my  love  was  too 
selfish,  and  God  thought  best  that  I  should 
not  keep  him  longer." 

The  contents  of  this  small  trunk  are  his 
clothes.  But  there  was  one  little  package 
in  the  corner  which  was  not  touched  that 
day.  I  stood  by  her  side  until  everything 
was  carefully  replaced,  then  I  went  to  play 
with  my  doll  again. 

A  number  of  years  had  passed,  when  I  was 
asked  to  take  the  things  from  the  trunk  and 
air  them.  When  all  the  clothes  were  re- 
moved, there  in  the  corner  was  the  same 
package  I  had  seen  so  many  years  ago.  It 
was  a  package  of  letters  yellow  with  age, 
tied  up  with  a  bow  of  faded  blue  ribbon.  It 
was  only  a  package  of  love  letters,  which 
tell  the  old,  old  story  that  is  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  joys  of 
her  maiden  days  and  the  first  sorrows  of  her 
wedded  life  are  enclosed  in  the  odd  little 
trunk  in  the  corner. 

Lettie  Stephenson. 

TOO  OLD  TO  WORK. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  I  was  considered 
handsome,  but  now  I  have  been  cast  aside  as 
a  thing  not  fit  to  be  seen.  For  a  score  of 
years  I  worked  unceasingly  for  my  master,  day 
and  night,  rain  or  shine.  I  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  growing 
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family;  and  when  a  day  of  anguish  was  over, 
I  lulled  both  old  and  young  to  sleep  with  ray 
monotonous  song  of  «tick-tock  !i»  Once  every 
hour  for  twenty  years,  I  chimed,  for  my 
master,  the  time  of  day.  But  five  years  ago, 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  this  power  and 
for  a  year  I  was  released  from  duty  alto- 
gether. In  the  language  of  mortals,  I  have 
had  a  long  sick  spell.  My  energy  left  me 
five  years  ago  and  I  have  had  barely  enough 
spirit  remaining  to  long  to  get  well.  About 
six  months  ago  I  was  given  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  my  master's  sons  who  tried  to  set 
me  on  duty  once  more.  Bat  alas!  he  was 
only  a  quack  doctor.  He  jerked  off  my  two 
hands,  sadly  disfigured  my  mournful  face, 
and  injured  my  internal  organs  so  badly  that 
I  became  perfectly  helpless.  What  a  melan- 
choly thing  it  is  to  be  too  old  to  work,  yet 
not  old  enough  to  die!  Here  I  sit  in  this 
lonely  corner  from  day  to  day  suffering  the 
agonies  of  a  hopeless  invalid.  To  make  my 
life  more  miserable,  my  master  brought  home 
a  round-faced  clock  that  ticks  in  a  vulgar, 
loud-mouthed  way,  and  set  it  on  my  head. 
The  way  this  brazen  thing  gallops  and  drags 
by  turns  has  excited  my  utter  disgust.  Alas, 
that  my  old  age  should  be  disgraced  by  such 
companionship!  But  thanks  to  my  maker 
my  eyes  are  growing  dimmer  and  my  ears 


are  failing.  Soon  I  shall  be  free  "from  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  this  wicked  world  and 
live  only  to  dream  of  the  good  days  that 
were! 

Calvin  Fletcher. 

THE  OLD  FAMILY  COW. 

Whenever  my  early  home,  experiences 
wander  into  consciousness,  one  of  them, 
stamped  as  it  is  upon  my  memory  by  a  serai- 
diurnal  dread  and  a(;companied  always  by  a 
complete  loss  of  temper,  stands  out  unusual- 
ly prominent,  the  most  disagreeable  of  them 
all.  I  believe  that  I  can  safely  attribute 
much  of  ray  physical  strength,  and  alas!  too 
much  of  my  vigorous  vocabulary  to  the  beat- 
ings and  cursings  I  gave  «01d  Teller."  Judg- 
ing from  my  father's  frequent  grumblings,  I 
guessed  that  one  item  in  his  accounts  each 
year  might  read  as  follows:  «To  lumber  used 
in  beating  cow,  1500  feet,  $22.50.)) 

All  the  misery  of  long  associations,  how- 
ever, was  over-balanced  by  the  pleasure  of 
parting  with  her  and  watching  my  younger 
brother  take  his  turn  in  kicking  and  being 
kicked,  and  getting  used  to  an  enforced 
shower  of  warm  milk  each  night  and  morn- 
ing. Oh,  what  is  home  (to  a  boy)  without 
the  old  family  cow! 

J.  F.  Day. 


AN  ENGLISH  CO-OPERATIVE  COLONY. 


«y|<J/'<^  RITING  to  a  London  newspaper,  a 
^Jj^lM  member  of  the  Cosme  Colony  in 
Paraguay,  South  America,  de- 
scribes this  latest  English  experiment  in  co- 
operation. From  his  interesting  account, 
the  following  selections  are  made: 

For  the  sake  of  those  not  conversant  with 
our  history,  it  will  be  needful  to  state  that 
Cosme  is  a  co-operative  settlement  of  English- 


speaking  people  located  in  Paraguay.  It  was 
founded  rather  more  than  five  years  ago  by 
a  party  of  Australians  and  has  since  been 
joined  by  various  people  from  Britain.  The 
aim  of  Cosme  is  to  restore  in  fuller  measure 
than  of  old  the  free  home  life  which  for 
generations  has  been  weakening  among  the 
English;  to  rebuild  on  foundations  of 
broadest   fellowship   the    village    commune 
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which  bred  the  freedom-loving  hardihood  of 
our  Saxon  forefathers;  to  gather  once  more 
into  family  kinship  and  unite  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood  the  hearthless  and  the  landless 
of  our  race,  and  to  win  again  the  lost  birth- 
right of  the  Englishman — a  place  among  his 
own  people.  Cosmans  are  co-operators,  work- 
ing together  in  complete  co-partnership;  com- 
munities, sharing  equally  the  results  of  their 
co-operative  work;  democrats,  governing 
themselves  by  authority  based  on  the  majority 
vote  of  members;  conservatives,  holding  fast 
to  the  wholesome  institutions  of  marriage 
and  family  life;  and  teetotalers,  knowing  that 
the  only  way  to  cure  the  drink  taint  so 
prevalent  in  the  race  is  for  all  to  abstain  from 
intoxicants. 

It  is  for  some  reasons  regrettable  that  the 
work  of  Cosme  is  not  being  carried  on  nearer 
Fleet  street,  or  at  least  in  some  part  or  other 
of  Greater  Britain.  But  Paraguay — the 
country  of  our  adoption — has  certain  great 
and  overwhelming  advantages  in  favor  of 
co-operative  land  settlement,  particularly 
when  the  settlers  are  as  poor  as  were  the 
pioneer  Cosmans.  For  Paraguay  is  in  the 
sub-tropics,  and  shelter,  rough  but  passingly 
comfortable,  can  be  rapidly  built  at  only  bare 
labor  cost.  In  Paraguay  drouth  is  un- 
known, and  crops  are  always  ripening.  The 
Paraguayan  land  laws  are  most  liberal,  put- 
ting to  shame  the  legislation  of  more  civilized 
countries.  The  government  gave  Cosme 
28,000  acres  of  land;  exempted  the  colony 
from  all  direct  taxation  for  ten  years;  grant- 
ed complete  self-government,  appointing 
colony-nominated  magistrates;  established  a 
postal  service,  paying  salaries  to  the  colony; 
paid  river  and  railroad  fares  of  Cosme  im- 
migrants; and  now  through  the  State  bank 
has  supplied  Cosme  on  favorable  terms  of 
payment  with  valuable  machinery  for  the 
development  of  the  colony  resources. 

No  barren  gift  is  this  our  Cosme  land.  Its 
wide,  grassy  camps  would  pasture  hundreds 
of  cattle.  Its  virgin  flower  crowned-forests, 
thick  studded  with  valuable  timbers  market- 


able even  in  Paraguay,  only  wait  the  ax 
and  sawmill  to  give  material  for  cosy  cot- 
tages and  the  wherewithal  to  obtain  needful 
"outside  exchange."  For  much  less  game 
than  the  deer  and  other  animals  that  abound 
in  the  coverts,  hundreds  of  Crofter  families 
have  been  evicted  in  Bonnie  Scotland;  while 
the  fish  in  the  rivers  would  in  law-loving 
England  mean  the  prisoning  of  many  a 
hungry  poacher.  No  keepers  guard  the 
game,  no  notices  warn  off  trespassers.  Holi- 
daying Casmans  picnic  peacefully  with  wife 
and  children  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
angle  unmolested  in  the  splashing  waters. 
And  the  fertile  farmland,  hard  won  from  the 
forest  giants  by  ax  and  fire,  whether  lying 
new  ploughed  in  the  soft  winter  sunshine,  or 
dressed  in  the  rustling  beauty  of  tasselled 
corn  or  the  deeper  green  and  gleaming  gold 
of  the  ripening  orange,  is  ever  a  sweet  sight 
to  the  eyes  of  those  whose  brotherly  toil  has 
turned  the  tangled  wilderness  into  smiling 
field  and  raised  fair  wife-kept,  child-blest 
homes  in  this  nook  of  the  farthest  outlands. 

And  what  if  our  houses  are  yet  but  huts, 
our  work  hard,  living  rough,  and  many 
comforts  missing?  Is  not  the  field  fairer 
than  the  factory,  and  arching  skies  than  brick- 
built  domes?  Rather  our  free  fellowship, 
though  in  foreign  land  and  among  alien  people, 
than  the  sullen  servitude  of  English  master- 
dom.  Better  that  the  children  should  grow  up 
open  of  face,  loose  of  limb  and  stout  of  heart 
in  the  rough  freedom  of  our  far  off  forests, 
where  sun  tanned  and  free  spoken,  they  may 
joy  in  healthy  living,  than  with  sharpening 
features  and  servile  souls  grind  out  profits 
for  English  masters,  within  the  Wills  of 
English  factories,  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  flag,  in  sight  of  English  slums  and 
within  the  shadow  of  the  English  workhouse. 

And  yet  Co^me,  like  other  socialist  or 
colonizing  settlements,  has  been  joined  by 
many  who  were  unable  to  adapt  themselves 
to  ways  of  living  for  which,  in  theory,  they 
felt  unbounded  admiration.  Cosme  organi- 
zation in  Britain  has  so  far  been  much  of  a 
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failure.  Not  through  lack  of  applicants,  for 
large  numbers  have  applied  for  membership. 
But  notwithstanding  thorough  explanation  of 
the  state  of  the  colony,  and  the  giving  of  full 
details  of  the  drawbacks  and  lackings  of  the 
life,  and  in  spite  also  of  much  sifting  of  ap- 
plicants, only  one-third  of  the  men  and 
women  organized  in  Britain  remain  on  the 
settlement.  And  though  some  few  of  those 
who  left  did  so  because  they  were  unable  to 
bring  themselves  into  harmony  with  Cosme 
fellowship,  the  majority  of  the  recruits  failed 
to  settle  down  to  the  life  because  they  had 
not  grit  enough  in  them  to  face  the  physical 
hardships  of  back-block  settlement,  or  endure 
the  privations  of  pioneering.  It  would  in- 
deed be  saddening  to  one's  British  pride  and 
deadly  to  one's  hopes  of  racial  regeneration 
could  the  result  of  this  cast  of  the  Cosme 
net  be  taken  as  typical  of  British  endurance 
and  fixity  of  purpose.  It  is  more  comforting 
to  believe  that  our  recruiting  must  have  been 
mostly  in  the  froth  of  the  forward  movement, 
where  words  are  current  coin,  and  shallow 
enthusiasms  pass  muster  for  intensity  of 
purpose.  For  we  cannot  think  that  the 
spirit  of  social  progress  can  undermine  and  . 
destroy  that  common  British  grit  and  persist- 
ence which  has  colonized  continents  and  con- 
quered empires  in  the  face  of  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties which  make  our  hardships  sink  to  noth- 
ingness. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  English  or- 
ganizing was  to  bring  about  on  Cosme  a 
balance  of  the  sexes,  so  that  there  might  be 
opportunity  for  the  pioneer  bachelors  to 
marry.  This  having  failed,  many  who  had 
worked  with  steadfast  loyalty  through  the 
hardest  times,  seeing  their  prospects  of  mar- 
riage fade,  left  the  colony.  There  was  also 
the  defection  of  a  small  minority  who  grew 
dissatisfied  with  the  communal  part  of  Cosme 
principles.  While  these  matters  were  under- 
going settlement  we  were  naturally  loath  to 
bring  in  new  members,  so  that  our  popula- 
tion shows  a  decrease,  being  now  eighty- 
three,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  men,  seven- 


teen women  and  thirty- seven  children.  But 
while  of  the  adult  pioneers  only  33  per  cent 
were  bound  to  the  colony  by  full  family  ties, 
of  the  present  adult  population  76  per  cent 
are  members  of  colony  families.  This  family 
bond  is  one  of  the  strongest  factors  of  our 
stability  and  is  among  the  reasons  that  make 
the  present  membership  regard  prospects  as 
sounder  now  than  ever.  For  dangers  over- 
come have  heartened  us,  and  mistakes  made 
have  taught  us  wisdom;  our  social  life  has 
broadened,  and  our  five  years  of  fellowship 
have  new-grooved  our  thoughts  and  habits. 
Our  orchards  are  coming  into  bearing,  our 
fields  are  tilled  with  less  labor,  our  harvests 
get  heavier  with  increasing  knowledge, 
primitive  tools  are  giving  place  to  more 
complex  implements,  while  the  introduction  of 
machinery —steam  engine,  sawmill,  cornmill 
and  sugar-making  plant — bids  fair  to  vastly 
strengthen  our  material  position,  both  as 
regards  the  providing  of  valuable  market- 
able products  and  the  increasing  of  home 
comfort. 

Thrall  to  the  soullsss  mastery  of  wage 
slavery  were  we  ere  Cosme  drew  us  together; 
caring  for  naught  but  ourselves;  the  strong 
trampling  the  weak,  the  weak  cringing  to  the 
strong;  living  in  others'  houses,  working  for 
others'  gain,  striving  against  others  for  a 
living;  each  carrying  the  curse  of  Cain,  his 
hand  against  every  man,  every  man's  hand 
against  him.  And  when  we  look  back  on 
those  old  days,  we  feel  in  our  hearts  deep 
thankfulness  that  we  and  our  wives  and  our 
little  ones  have  left  them  forever  behind  us. 
For  "Landless,  we  have  found  a  home. 
Hopeless:  We  can  trust  in  the  future.  Out- 
cast: On  Cosme  a  people  has  been  born.  For 
each  other  against  the  world  we  stand, 
pledged  to  be  true  to  each  other  at  every 
need,  to  nurse  the  sick,  to  comfort  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  to  share  with  each  other  and 
to  hold  in  trust  the  children's  birthright.)) 

Finding  that  such  fellowship  is  livable  by 
us,  and  we  but  common  British-bred  folks 
with  little  learning  or  skill — we  being  only 
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of  the  working  class  order — we  are  thereby  however,  above  all  else  that  such  life  be  en- 
assured  of  this:  That  whether  here  on  Cosme  tered  upon  with  full  faith  in  the  righteous- 
or  elsewhere,  wherever  land  is  free  and  nature  ness  of  it,  and  with  the  deepest  soul  sense  that 
bountiful,  there  is  escape  for  earnest  men  and  poverty  and  hardship  and  privation  with 
women  from  the  soul-destroying  unsocial  fellowship  are  incomparably  better  than 
conditions  of  civilization.    It  being  needful,  wealth  without  it. 


DON'T  STING. 

Don't  be  a  stinger.     In  whatever  you  may  say,      It's  better  than  to  fuss  and  howl  and  challenge 
Try  to  have  it  ordered  in  a  gentle  sort  of  way.  them  to  fight. 

The  tongue  was  never  meant  to  be  a  bludgeon  or 

a  knife 
With  which  to  injure  mortals  and  to  scar  them 

up  for  life. 

Everybody   makes  mistakes.      They've   done   it 

from  the  start. 
But,  sakes  alive!  that  doesn't  prove  that  they've 

a  wicked  heart. 
Be  sort  of  easy  with  them  and  they'll  make  the 

error  right. 


A  sprig  of  apple  blossoms  answers  better  than  a 

lath 
To  punish   erring   mortals    with.     Let's    try    to 

make  the  path 
Of  every  one   about  us  glad  and   easy  while  we 

may. 
And  never  put  a  stinger  in   the  things  we  have 

to  say. 

Nixon  Waterman. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


WHY   SHUN   THE    TRADES   AND   AGRICULTURE? 

-^-g  N  architect  who  has  done  a  great  deal 
A^l  of  business  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  has 
been  a  resident  here  for  several 
years,  says  that  when  he  iirst  came  here 
there  were  more  good  mechanics  in  this  com- 
munity than  he  had  ever  seen  in  any  com- 
munity of  its  size.  Skillful  workmen  abounded 
and  the  best  of  work  could  be  done  in  every 
department  of  mechanism  by  the  residents  of 
the  city.  But  a  great  change  has  taken 
place.  The  mechanics  who  were  then  in  the 
full  vigor  of  manhood,  have  either  grown  old 
or  have  passed  away.  They  have  no  succes- 
sors in  the  community.  The  young  men 
who  have  grown  to  manhood  since  the  days 
to  which  he  referred  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  other  pursuits,  and  now  there  are 
very  few  good  mechanics  to  be  found  who 
were  born  here  or  who  have  been  indentified 
with  the  community  from  early  life.  To  ob- 
tain good  workmen  in  the  various  trades,  it 
is  common  for  strangers  who  have  come  from 
other  states  to  be  employed,  and  these 
strangers  are  gradually  getting  most  of  the 
business  into  their  hands. 

It  was  a  non-Mormon  who  made  these  re- 
marks. They  are  full  of  meaning.  They  il- 
lustrate most  perfectly  one  of  the  evils  which 
our  community  has  permitted  to  come  upon 
itself,  for  it  is  an  evil  in  any  land  for  the 
people  of  the  land  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  employing  the  skill  of  strangers  to  do  that 
which  they  ought  to  do  themselves.  To  be 
able  to  maintain  skilled  industry  is  wealth  to 
any  people.  The  skill  of  the  white  man  in  the 
various  branches  of  human  enterprise  makes 
him  the  superior  of  the  savage.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  difference  between  the 
civilized  man  and  the  barbarian. 

For  some  reason  or  other  a  feeling  has 
grown  up  among  some  in  our  community 
that  the  mechanical  arts  are  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  rising  generation.  Their 
pursuit  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  neither 


dignified  nor  ennobling.  Agriculture  is 
looked  upon  by  these  same  people  in  the 
same  light;  hence,  the  country  is  being  filled 
with  professional  men.  Any  number  of  young 
men  study  law,  medicine,  dentistry  and  music. 
Followers  of  these  professions  are  becoming 
quite  numerous.  They  are  deemed  necessary 
to  our  present  conditions.  But  are  not  also 
farmers  and  mechanics? 

Do  we  err  in  thinking  that  mechanism  is 
neglected?  We  do  not  hear  of  the  same 
pains  being  taken  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
mechanism  that  we  hear  of  in  mastering  the 
professions.  Time  and  money  are  spent  in 
making  professional  men  that  if  applied  to 
the  acquirement  of  trades,  would  make  ordi- 
nary boys  splendid  workmen.  Let  the  same 
time  and  means  be  applied  to  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture  that  is 
now  expended  in  mastering  the  profession  of 
medicine  or  of  law,  and  what  successful 
farmers  we  should  have! 

Of  course  this  is  a  many-sided  question, 
and  it  can  be  looked  upon  from  various  stand- 
points. It  is  claimed  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  induce  a  master  mechanic  to  take  an  ap- 
prentice, and  boys,  therefore,  find  it  difficult 
to  learn  trades,  and  when  learned  are  not 
sure  of  steady  employment.  We  have  heard 
this  urged  as  a  reason  or  reasons  why  young 
men  do  not  learn  trades;  but  the  same  may 
be  said  of  every  branch  of  employment.  There 
are  times  of  depression  even  for  lawyers  and 
doctors,  and  when  remunerative  employment 
cannot  be  had. 

Others  say  that  agriculture  is  not  a  pay- 
ing business;  that  it  is  a  life  of  toil,  attended 
with  small  compensation.  This  is  only  one 
view  to  take  of  this  latter  pursuit.  There 
is  no  class  of  people  in  our  land,  if  they  man- 
age their  aft'airs  properly,  who  are  more  in- 
dependent and  more  free  from  trouble  than 
the  farmers.  Many  men  who  follow  farming 
in  this  country  for  a  livelihood,  were  trained 
in  other  lines  before  they  came  here.     They 
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knew  scarcely  anything  about  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  They  have  had  it  all  to  learn. 
Some  have  succeeded  admirably.  They  have 
adapted  themselves  with  facility  to  the  new 
conditions  here;  but  others  have  not,  and  as 
a  result  they  have  not  succeeded  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  an  example  to  the  rising  gener- 
ation. But  we  do  not  recall  an  instance  in 
this  state  of  a  well-trained  farmer  who  has 
not  prospered  in  farming  when  he  has  paid 
attention  to  his  business. 

Our  object  in  writing  in  this  strain  is  to 
induce  our  boys  and  young  men  to  take 
proper  views  of  labor.  Do  not  permit  your- 
selves to  imbibe  the  idea  that  manual  labor 
is  not  just  as  honorable  and  as  manly  and  as 
likely  to  lead  to  domestic  happiness  and  pros- 
perity as  the  labor  of  the  office  and  the 
store. 

WORKING   WHILE   FASTING. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  southern  Utah  asks 
us  this  question: 

«When  a  special  fast  is  given  for  the  sick, 
is  it  necessary  to  lay  aside  all  work?  or  can  a 
person  fast  and  attend  to  his  or  her  work  at 
the  same  time?" 

The  answer  is,  most  assuredly  the  latter. 
If  the  ordinance  of  fasting  always  required 
the  abstaining  from  all  work,  many  would  be 
unable  to  take  part  in  it.  Besides  the  usual 
fast  day,  which  occurs  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
the  month,  and  which  for  that  reason  can  be 
accompanied  by  the  laying  aside  of  labor,  many 
persons  have  the  habit  of  fasting  regularly 
once  a  week  or  of  tener.  Such  persons  omit  in 
no  respect  their  customary  labors — they  can- 


not do  so.  In  like  manner  a  special  fast  for  the 
sick,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  can  be  ob- 
served. It  would  be  no  doubt  desirable  for 
such  as  were  able  to  do  so  to  meet  together 
and  unite  their  prayers  for  the  object  desired. 
But  those  who  cannot  do  this  can  still  fast 
with  as  much  sincerity  and  faith,  while  per- 
forming their  usual  labors,  as  if  the  other 
course  were  followed.  Their  prayers,  even, 
can  be  offered  while  pursuing  the  every-day 
duties  of  life  whether  in  office,  workshop  or 
field  with  as  much  earnestness  and  faith  as  in 
the  meetinghouse  or  the  closet.  Fasting  is 
intended  to  be  an  affair  of  the  heart,  rather 
than  an  outward  manifestation;  just  as  secret 
prayer  is  recommended  by  the  Master  in  pref- 
erence to  the  display  of  the  Pharisees.  One 
who  fasts  need  not  by  a  long  face,  or  by  a 
pained  e.xpression  of  countenance,  or  by  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  abstaining  from  his  customary 
work,  give  public  notice  in  this  manner  of 
his  observance  of  the  fast.  The  main  thing 
is  to  bring  the  heart  and  being  into  a  condi- 
tion receptive  to  the  influences  of  the  good 
Spirit,  and  to  approach  in  prayer  the  throne 
of  the  Father  with  a  soul  filled  with  praise, 
humility  and  faith.  Whether  one  works  with 
his  hands,  or  lays  aside  all  his  labor,  while 
observing  the  fast,  has  far  less  to  do  with  its 
efficacy  than  the  lowliness  of  spirit  and  the 
purity  of  motive  which  should  accompany  it. 
And  there  is  no  reason  why  a  person  cannot 
enjoy  these  latter  while  engaged  in  his  neces- 
sary labors  on  a  week  day  just  as  well  as, 
and  have  his  offering  received  with  even 
greater  favor  than,  if  he  tried  to  make  too 
much  of  a  display  of  it. 


THE   L.\TEST   GOLD   CRAZE — FOLLY    OF 
ING   BEFORE   LOOKING. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

LEAP-     por  the  yellow  dross  men  will  scheme  and 


z 


HE  craze  for  gold  is  a  weakness  of 
human  nature,  with  which  all  history 
and  experience  has  made  us  familiar. 


sweat,  incur  the  greatest  hardships  and  dan- 
gers and  sometimes  venture  the  gravest 
crimes.  There  is  something  so  fascinating 
about  the  thought  of  picking  up  the  precious 
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metal  in  crumbs  or  chunks,  that  all  other 
means  of  acquiring  it  seem  commonplace 
and  tedious.  Thus  it  happens  that  whenever 
there  is  a  report  of  rich  "diggings"  being 
discovered,  there  is  an  immediate  and  mighty 
exodus  of  mankind  toward  the  new  treasure- 
spot.  It  matters  not  whether  this  be  located 
beyond  the  frozen  arctic  circle  or  within  the 
blazing  tropics,  in  wild  and  savage  lands  or 
along  a  forbidding,  storm-lashed  shore.  Nor 
is  the  mania  to  reach  it  confined  to  the 
actual  miner  or  even  the  floating  element; 
farmers,  mechanics,  staid  business  men,  even 
professional  men,  become  at  times  as  crazy  as 
the  flightiest  prospector,  and  are  willing  to 
sell  out  and  give  up  everything  in  order  to 
try  their  chance  with  fortune  at  whatsoever 
place  her  smile  may  have  the  latest  been 
seen.  The  fact  that  all  previous  experience 
shows  that  where  one  wins,  a  score  or  a  hun- 
dred lose,  makes  no  difference — each  person 
imagines  that  whatever  «luck»  may  come  to 
others,  he  at  least  is  sure  this  time  to  "strike 
it.»  Sometimes  great  prudence  and  manage- 
ment are  necessary  to  prevent  these  period- 
ical gold-fever  outbreaks  from  becoming  a 
positive  and  wholesale  calamity;  they  are 
always  associated  with  more  or  less  sorrow 
and  suffering,  and  with  untold  disappoint- 
ment to  thousands. 

The  present  situation  at  Cape  Nome  is  a 
case  in  point.  Here  is  a  long,  narrow  strip 
of  beach,  stretching  away  up  the  Alaskan 
coast.  The  climate  is  inhospitable  to  the 
last  degree,  and  the  country  has  no  other  re- 
sources than  its  possible  mineral  to  which  the 
people  can  turn  their  hands.  Gold  in  consid- 
erable quantities  was  discovered  a  year  or 
two  ago  in  the  sands  of  the  shore;  and  this 
summer,  as  soon  as  the  ice  melted  sufficiently 
to  allow  safe  navigation  of  those  treacherous 
waters,  the  rush  for  the  golden  sands  began. 
The  few  vessels  that  were  available— none  too 
comfortable  or  well-supplied — were  loaded 
beyond  their  proper  limit,  and  as  a  result, 
suffering  and  disease  followed.  Smallpox 
made  its  appearance  on  board  ship,  and  has 


communicated  itself  to  the'  population  on 
shore,  where  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia 
also  threaten  to  claim  their  victims  by  hun- 
dreds. It  is  said  that  there  are  forty  thou- 
sand people  there,  and  few  of  them  have  any- 
thing to  do  or  any  prospect  of  anything.  All 
the  claims  that  are  thought  to  be  of  any 
value  are  long  since  taken — as  well  as  many 
that  are  probably  of  no  value,  for  miles 
along  the  shore  and  for  miles  inland.  The 
few  who  are  satisfied  are  the  ones  who  are 
making  money;  the  immense  majority  would 
come  away  if  they  could,  and  are  coming  as 
fast  as  they  can,  after  losing  not  only  their 
time,  but  all  the  means  they  took  with  them. 
Even  those  who  thought  they  were  displaying 
fine  business  sagacity  in  carrying  in  large 
stocks  of  provisions,  supplies,  etc.,  which 
they  hoped  to  exchange  at  a  usurious  profit 
for  the  precious  nuggets  or  dust,  find  them- 
selves swamped  with  goods  which  they  can- 
not sell  for  first  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
excessive  freight  charges  they  have  paid.  In 
the  general  demoralization,  everybody  who 
has  any  merchandise  to  dispose  of  is  willing 
to  take  for  it  vyhatever  price  he  can  get;  and 
as  a  result  certain  lines  of  goods  are  cheaper 
on  that  far-away  polar  shore  than  they  are  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Chicago  or  New  York.  Thou- 
sands of  the  people  who  a  few  weeks  ago  went 
away  buoyant  with  hopes  of  speedy  wealth, 
are  at  this  moment  appealing  to  the  United 
States  government  in  the  most  pitiful  terms 
to  send  medicines  and  doctors  to  stay  the 
march  of  impending  death,  and  to  furnish 
transports  to  bring  back  home,  before  the 
dreadful  winter  shall  set  in,  those  whose 
means  of  travel  or  livelihood  have  all  melted 
away.  It  is  a  gloomy  picture — this  situa- 
tion at  Nome:  but  after  all  it  is  but  one  more 
addition  to  the  old  story  of  greed  and  reck- 
lessness to  which  every  gold-mining  camp 
adds  its  sad  chapter. 

In  striking  contrast  is  the  experience  of 
the  early  dwellers  in  these  valleys  of  Utah, 
during  the  greatest  of  all  gold  excitements — 
the  California  rush  of  '49.     In  the  wisdom 
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and  firmness  of  the  attitude  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Young  and  his  associates  at  that  time, 
was  not  only  safety  to  the  Saints;  there  were 
also  sagacity  and  statesmanship  of  the  high- 
est order.  The  temptation  was  no  doubt 
very  strong  to  many  of  the  young  and  middle- 
aged  of  the  community  to  join  the  tide  of 
treasure-seekers.  They  were  much  nearer 
the  gold-fields  than  any  other  community. 
They  had  the  benefit  of  early  knowledge  as 
to  the  discoveries.  They  were  immensely 
ahead  of  all  those  who  came  from  the  East 
in  their  familiarity  with  frontier  life,  with 
travel  over  trackless  mountains  and  plains, 
with  the  practical  way  of  meeting  and  over- 
coming difficulties.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  nobody  had  greater  need  of  mon- 
ey, or  at  least  of  the  things  which  money  is 
able  to  buy,  than  they  had.  What  clothing 
they  had  brought  with  them  was  about  used 
up.  Groceries  were  scarce.  Their  wagons 
were  nearing  the  limit  of  their  usefulness. 
They  needed  more  stock,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  the  thousand  and  one  things  which 
most  people  would  have  called  necessities, 
but  which  in  their  frugality  they  were  prone 
to  regard  as  comforts.  They  needed,  in  a  word, 
nearly  everything;  everything  can  be  bought 
with  gold;  and  here  was  gold,  said  to  be  plen- 
tiful, to  be  had  by  merely  going  after  it!  If 
many  of  them  were  not  strongly  tempted  with 
such  thoughts  as  these,  they  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  run  of  humanity. 

But,  tempted  or  not,  they  stayed  with 
their  families  and  their  fields,  and  let  the 
gold-seeking  procession  pass  by.  President 
Kimball's  remarkable  prophecy  as  to  the 
cheapness  with  which  groceries,  dry  goods 
and  general  merchandise  would  be  sold  in 
Salt  Lake  City  no  doubt  cheered  them  some- 
what— its  literal  fulfillment  every  reader 
knows.  President  Young  was  firm  as  ada- 
mant in  his  counsel  against  going,  being  full 
of  promises  and  blessing.s  for  those  who 
obeyed  it.  They  had  come  out  here  to  build 
up  Zion,  he  reminded  them;  not  to  become 
money-diggers.     They  had  found  a  home  to 


themselves  in  the  chambers  of  the  moun- 
tains, away  from  the  interference  and  molesta- 
tion of  the  world,  at  least  for  a  time;  should 
they  at  once  throw  away  these  advantages, 
and  go  back  pell-mell  into  the  associations 
of  the  world,  from  which  they  had  so  lately 
been  glad  to  escape?  No;  the  wise  policy 
for  them  was  to  plow  more  land,  plant  more 
seed,  raise  more  breadstufl!.  People  could 
live  without  gold — they  could  not  without 
food;  and  those  who  had  the  food  would  as 
a  community  be  far  better  off  in  a  short 
time  than  those  who  sought  the  gold,  for  in 
exchange  for  their  surplus  breadstuff  they 
would  get  the  gold  too. 

So  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  be- 
came the  great  half-way  station  for  the 
gold-seekers  of  '49  and  following  years.  It 
was  a  sort  of  second  outfitting  point,  where 
wagons  were  overhauled  and  lightened  of 
their  loads,  where  good  but  jaded  animals 
were  gladly  traded  for  fresher  though  in- 
ferior ones,  where  the  surplus  of  everything 
was  disposed  of  for  whatever  it  would  fetch, 
and  where  all  manner  of  comforts  and  con- 
veniences were  eagerly  exchanged  for  food 
to  supply  man  and  beast  across  the  miles  of 
mountain  and  desert  which  still  must  be 
crossed  before  the  coast  was  reached.  The 
early  years  of  Californian  settlement  may 
with  no  more  propriety  be  called  the  golden 
age  of  that  State  than  may  the  same  term  be 
applied  to  the  same  period  in  Utah. 

Here  was  shown  the  prudence  and  conser- 
vatism which  have  brought  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints  and  their  leaders  unbounded  praise 
for  true  skill  in  empire-building.  Everybody 
now  commends  the  policy  which  was  pursued. 
In  a  way,  too,  the  same  qualities  of  steadi- 
ness and  levelheaded  wisdom  have  remained 
to  the  ".redit  of  the  Saints  ever  since.  Of 
the  "Mormons)!  as  a  people  it  may  truthfully 
be  said  that  in  all  the  conditions,  allurements 
and  vicissitudes  of  life  they  are  conspicu- 
ously among  those  who  "look  before  they 
leap.K 

The  Editor. 
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FAVIE'S  SCRAPES  AND  SCRAMBLES. 
X. 

Never  a  place  to  stay  in; 

On,  on,  like  a  rolling  stone; 
All  the  great  world  to  play  in. 

But  never  a  home  of  our  own. 

Sheltered  at  times,  then  friendless. 

Out  on  the  desert  wild; 
Oh!  is  this  fortune  endless — 

This  fate  of  the  Mormon  child? 

♦*r^OW  delightful  it  is  to  have  Papa  and 
II  I  ilama  so  arrange  their  work  that 
they  can  take  the  children  and  go  in- 
to the  cool,  pleasant  canyon,  or  over  to  the 
beautiful  Lake  for  a  little  season,  during  the 
long,  hot  summer  days!  And  when  the  out- 
ing has  ended,  how  good  it  is  to  have  a  nice, 
comfortable  home  to  return  to,  where  peace- 
ful, quiet  rest  can  be  enjoyed  after  the  weari- 
ness caused  by  all  the  fun  and  frolic! 

Try  to  think,  little  children,  how  different 
it  was  with  our  people  fifty-five  years  ago, 
when  they  were  being  driven  about  from  one 
spot  to  another,  with  no  place  to  call  home; 
often  no  shelter  fi-om  the  burning  sun  or  the 
pelting  rain,  or  even  the  fierce,  cold  winds 
and  storms  of  winter;  no  chance  for  rest, 
not  knowing,  if  they  stopped,  what  moment 
they  would  have  to  move  on.  Remember  this 
is  no  fanciful  story,  but  the  truth. 

It  is  impossible  for  you,  children  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  today  to  re"alize  how 
greatly  the  Lord  has  blessed  and  favored 
His  people  during  the  past  half  century. 
But  you  can  think  of  it  at  times,  and  try 
always  to  be  as  good  and  grateful  as  possi- 
ble. 


What  made  it  worse  for  the  Kane  family 
in  leaving  Mount  Pisgah  to  move  on  west- 
ward, was  that  the  wife  and  mother,  being 
greatly  reduced  in  health  by  grief  over  the 
death  of  her  little  Annie,  anxiety  for  her 
other  loved  ones,  and  insufficient  nourish- 
ment, became  very  sick.  Usually,  journeying 
had  proved  a  benefit  to  her  health.  But  now 
she  was  so  worn  down,  weak  and  exhausted 
that  riding  in  a  great,  new,  lumber  wagon, 
over  a  new,  rough  road,  seemed  more  than 
she  could  endure.  She  was  unable  to  sit  up, 
and  lying  down,  the  jolting  along  in  the 
wagon  seemed  to  her  must  certainly  take 
her  life. 

«0h,  mercy !»  she  moaned  one  day,  «do  put 
me  down  by  the  roadside  and  leave  me  to 
die!"  Then  she  lost  consciousness,  and  for 
a  time  her  husband  and  children  did  not 
know  whether  she  was  dead  or  alive. 

After  that  Sister  Kane  got  better,  and  a 
few  days  later  began  to  take  up  the  burdens 
of  life  again,  bearing  her  full  share  of  the 
sacrifices  and  hardships  through  which  her 
family  and  her  people  were  passing. 

Traveling  with  Brother  Kane,  besides  his 
wife  and  their  four  children,  were  his  aged 
grandfather,  his  aunt  Fanny  and  his  sister 
Nancy.  Poor  Aunt  Fanny  was  very  nervous, 
and  suffered  much  with  fear  of  the  mobo- 
crats  who  often  assailed  them  as  they  trav- 
eled along. 

Once  a  dozen  or  more  murderous-looking 
men  surrounded  the  wagon  and  stopped  the 
horses,  swearing  terrible  oaths  and  saying 
they  knew  that  was  a  Mormon  outfit  and  it 
would  not  be  allowed  to  go  an  inch  farther. 
Brother  Kane  talked  boldly  but  pleasantly  to 
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them,  asking  them  about  the  country  and  of 
the  distances  between  diiferent  places,  etc., 
paying  no  attention  to  their  curses  and 
threats.  At  length  one  great  ruffian  caught 
up  one  of  the  wagon  wheels,  and  gave  it  a 
violent  jerk.  Letting  it  drop  with  a  terrible 
jar,  he  wildly  cried  out: 

«Let's  upset  them!)> 

«A11  right!  Hurrah!  hurrah!  Let's  turn 
their  wagon  upside  down!  Let's  capsize 
them!  Hurrah!  hurrah !»  yelled  the  boister- 
ous crowd,  jerking  and  pounding  the  wagon 
as  if,  in  their  fiendishness,  they  would  pull 
and  dash  it  in  pieces. 

As  they  were  about  to  accomplish  their 
brutal  design  of  overturning  the  wagon,  one, 
perhaps  more  humane  than  the  rest,  or  for 
some  other  cause,  it  was  at  least  in  answer 
to  the  silent  prayers  of  the  feeble  old  gen- 
tleman, the  helpless  women  and  the  innocent 
little  children  inside  the  wagon — that  one 
jumped  up  into  the  front  of  the  wagon  by 
Brother  Kane,  and  looked  into  the  faces  of 
those  who  were  under  the  cover.  Then  with 
a  frightful  oath  he  jumped  down  again  and 
called  to  his  comrades  to  come  away. 

"Let  'em  alone,"  he  said.  "They  ain't  Mor- 
mons! Mormons  wouldn't  have  as  pretty 
women  as  those  are.» 

And  with  that  the  whole  gang  moved 
away. 

But  Aunt  Fanny  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
get  into  that  new  wagon  after  she  got  out 
of  it  that  night.  She  told  her  nephew. 
Brother  Kane,  that  she  was  perfectly  sure  it 
was  his  new,  bright  wagon  that  the  rascals 
wanted,  and  if  he  would  get  rid  of  it  there 
would  not  be  scj  much  danger  of  their  being 
molested  as  there  had  been.  And  she  added 
that  she  might  «as  well  be  killed  as  scared  to 


death, »  and  that  she  would  not  get  into  that 
wagon  again. 

They  stopped  that  night  where  a  man  and 
his  wife  were  quite  good  to  them,  and  let 
some  of  them  sleep  in  the  house.  The  woman 
asked  Sister  Kane  if  she  had  heard  anything 
about  those  dreadful  people,  the  «Mormons,» 
who  were  making  such  a  disturbance  all  over 
the  country.  Sister  Kane  admitted  that  she 
had  heard  of  them.  The  woman  went  on 
talking,  and  remarked  that  perhaps  in  travel- 
ing Sister  Kane  might  have  got  sight  of 
some  of  that  strange,  new  people. 

«Yes,»  Sister  Kane  replied,  «I  have  seen 
some  of  them.)) 

«0h,  have  you?))  said  the  woman.  «What 
in  the  world  do  they  look  like?)) 

((Just  like  other  folks,))  said  Sister  Kane. 
((I  have  even  lived  near  some  of  them,  and 
found  them  very  kind,  good  neighbors.)) 

<(My  sakes,  how  you  astonish  me!))  ex- 
claimed the  woman.  And  just  then  her  hus- 
band came  in,  and  she  called  out  to  him: 
((Say!  this  woman  has  seen  some  of  the  Mor- 
mons, and  she  says  they  look  just  like  other 
folks!)) 

Such  things  as  they  were  passing  through 
was  good  training  for  Favie  and  his  little 
sisters.  They  were  learning  not  to  talk 
where  it  was  best  to  keep  silent;  learning 
to  be  loyal  to  the  people  of  God;  to  say  and 
do  nothing  that  would  betray  their  parents 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  .\nd  they 
were  lessons  which  those  children  never  for- 
got. Favie's  mother  used  to  say  of  him  that 
when  he  was  a  man,  whatever  his  failings 
might  be,  he  was  one  that  could  be  trusted 
with  any  secret;  there  was  no  fear  of  his 
giving  it  away. 

The  next  morning.  Brother  Kane    traded 
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his  good,  new  wagon  for  an  old  one,  and  they 
loaded  their  things  and  themselves  into  it 
and  traveled  on. 

After  a  long,  weary  journey,  the  Kanes 
reached  Mosquito  Creek,  where  some  of  the 
Saints  had  settled  for  the  time  being.  And 
there  they,  too,  rested  for  a  few  months. 
For  awhile  they  suffered  considerably  for 
suitable  food.  Being  weak  in  body,  and  hav- 
ing a  delicate  appetite,  Sister  Kane  was  posi- 
tively unable  to  eat  sufficient  cornbread  and 
bacon,  (which  for  a  time  was  all  they  could 
get  in  the  way  of  provisions,)  to  give  her 
strength  to  keep  up  and  move  about.  She 
got  up  one  morning,  but  had  to  go  to  bed 
again,  she  was  so  faint  and  weak. 

Then  came  her  «good  Samaritan, »  a  Sister 

H who  lived  quite  a  distance  from  Sister 

Kane,  yet  felt  so  strongly  impressed  to  visit 
her  that  morning  that  she  could  not  resist 
the  promptings  of  the  Spirit,  but  came  over 
in  the  forenoon. 

Sister  Kane  was  alone  with  her  children 
now,  her  husband  having  gone  away  to  earn 
provisions,  and  Grandpa,  Aunt  Fanny  and 
Aunt    Nancy   having    moved    into    another 

place.  Sister  H had  two  prairie  chickens 

which  her  son  had  caught.  She  cooked  one 
for  themselves,  and  the  other  she  took  with 
her  when  she  went  to  call  on  Sister  Kane. 

Finding  the  low  condition  that  Sister  Kane 

was   in,   Sister  H quickly   cooked  the 

chicken  for  her,  and  the  first  spoonful  of 
broth  that  the  poor,  starving  woman  took, 
seemed  to  revive  and  put  new  life  into  her. 
And  the  good  meal  that  she  ate  of  the 
chicken  was  evidently  the  very  thing  she 
needed.      She   used   to   say  the   Lord   sent 

Sister  H to  her  that  day  as  much  as  He 

sent  the  ravens  to  feed  the  Prophet  Elijah. 


In  a  few  days  Brother  Kane  came  home 
with  provisions  of  some  kind,  and  Sister 
Kane  did  not  get  quite  so  low  again. 

But  now,  another  distress  came  upon  them. 
Aunt  Nancy  came  to  live  with  them  again^ 
and  both  Brother  Kane  and  his  sister  fell 
sick  with  the  scarlet  fever  in  a  bad  form. 

Then  Sister  Kane,  half  sick  herself,  had 
her  hands  and  her  heart  full  enough.  Her 
constant  prayer  was  that  the  dread  disease 
might  not  attack  her  children.  And  her 
prayer  was  answered.  Both  herself  and  the 
children  escaped.  And  Brother  Kane  and 
Aunt  Nancy  got  well  after  the  fever  had  a 
long,  hard  run. 

Favie  and  Rhoda  made  themselves  very 
useful  to  their  mother  at  that  time,  looking 
after  the  younger  children  and  doing  what- 
ever they  could  without  going  near  the  in- 
valids. 

A  very  comforting  thing  happened  to  Sister 
Kane  one  day  when  she  was  nearly  exhausted 
and  ready  to  drop,  and  while  she  was  caring 
for  poor  Aunt  Nancy  who  was  suffering 
greatly.  As  Sister  Kane  approached  the 
bed.  Aunt  Nancy  sprang  suddenly  into  a 
sitting  position,  and  stretching  her  hands 
out  toward  her  sister,  began  speaking  rapidly 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  It  was  a  most  beauti- 
ful language  in  which  the  young  woman 
spoke,  and  by  its  eloquence  and  the  heavenly- 
influence  accompanying  it.  Sister  Kane,  who  ' 
seldom  wept,  was  melted  to  tears. 

Grandpa  Kane,  Aunt  Nancy's  father,  had 
been  one  of  the  first  in  the  Church  to  receive 
the  gift  of  tongues;  and  they  all  knew  it 
belonged  to  the  family,  but  it  had  never 
before  rested  upon  Aunt  Nancy;  she  was  but 
a  girl,  not  yet  out  of  her  teens. 

«0h,  sister !»  she  exclaimed,  sinking  back 
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upon  her  pillow  when  the  flow  of  language 
given  her  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  ceased,  «I 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  And  I  don't 
inow  what  I  have  been  saying  !»> 

«But  I  do,»>  answered  Sister  Kane.  <il 
know  every  word  of  it!  The  interpretation 
was  given  to  me  in  full.  And  oh,  Nancy, 
you  have  pronounced  such  glorious  blessings 
upon  me,  and  it  has  strengthened  me  so 
wonderfully!  It  is  as  though  I  had  been 
administered  to  by  the  Elders  and  received 
the  promised  blessings.  I  shall  now  be  able 
to  take  care  of  you  and  your  dear  brother 
until  you  are  well — you  will  both  get  well,  and 
we  shall  all  be  kept  and  sustained  by  the 
Lord.     Oh,  praise  His  holy  name!» 

L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 

TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Fountain  Green,  Utah. 
1  take  much  pleasure  in  writing  to  you. 
I  am  eight  years  old  and  I  am  in  the  third 
reader.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  Primary 
and  hear  the  little  letters  that  are  read. 
Our  Primary  president  is  a  kind  and  noble 
lady.  I  pray  God  to  bless  all  of  the 
Primaries. 

Your  little  friend, 
Ephraim  Ostler. 

Ogden,  Utah. 
I  have  been  reading  the  -Juvenile  and 
thought  I  would  like  to  write  to  you.  I  am 
nine  years  old,  and  I  like  to  go  to  Sunday 
School.  My  Papa  works  at  the  big  power 
house  that  makes  lights  for  Salt  Lake  City 
and  he  cannot  go  to  Sunday  School  because 
he  works  every  day.  My  brother  and  I  were 
baptized  two  weeks  ago.     My  Mama  sent  to 


England  for  Grandpa  to  come  here  because 
he  wanted  to  come  to  Zion.  He  is  seventy-two 
years  old,  and  he  gets  our  firewood  and  does 
chores  for  Mama.  He  likes  to  live  here  better 
than  in  England.  He  talks  English  and  we 
have  lots  of  fun  with  him.  Now  I  think 
this  letter  is  getting  too  long  so  I  will  quit. 
I  have  three  brothers  and  four  sisters. 

Christina  Carr. 

Logan,  Utah. 
I  thought  that  I  would  write  a  letter  to 
the  -Juvenile  Instructor.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  done  so.  I  like  to  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  I  am  in  the  second  intermediate. 
I  have  three  teachers  and  they  are  very  kind 
to  me.  They  read  us  letters  from  the  Juve- 
nile, and  when  I  heard  of  so  many  writing 
to  it  I  thought  that  I  would  write  one  also. 
I  think  this  will  be  the  closing  for  this  time. 
From  your  new  friend, 

HuLDA  Olofson.    Aged  12. 

Oakley,  Idaho. 
Mama  has  read  the  little  letters  in  the  Juve- 
nile to  me,  and  I  like  to  hear  them.  I  am 
eight  years  old.  I  was  baptized  by  my  Papa 
in  the  warm  springs  on  my  birthday.  I  have 
two  sisters  and  one  brother.  I  go  to  Sunday 
School,  and  love  my  teachers. 

Jennie  Robbins. 

Victor,  Idaho. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  your  let- 
ters and  thought  I  would  write  one  and  tell 
you  a  little  of  what  we  do  in  Teton  valley. 
My  Papa  is  the  Sunday  School  superintendent 
and  I  go  with  him  to  Sunday  School  every 
Sunday  morning.  I  also  attend  Primary. 
1  have  four  little  sisters   that   I  love  very 
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much,  especially  baby  Nellie.  She  is  six 
months  old  today.  We  think  she  is  very 
cute. 

Eva  a.  Wilson.    Agjed  9. 

Victor,  Idaho. 

I  have  thought  for  a  long  time  I  would 
write  you,  but  we  have  a  little  baby  girl  at 
our  house  and  Mama  has  me  tend  her  most 
all  the  time.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  and 
Primary,  and  it  takes  most  all  my  time  to 
tend  baby  and  learn  the  little  pieces  for 
Primary  and  Sunday  School.  And  then  Papa 
uses  me  for  his  boy  sometimes,  as  our  Father 
in  Heaven  has  seen  fit  to  take  my  two  broth- 
ers up  there. 

Violet  Wilson.    Aged  7. 
J* 
CoLONiA  Oaxaca,  Sonoka,  Mexico. 

We  have  good  Sunday  Schools  here,  and 
I  like  to  go  to  them  very  much.  On  Satur- 
days I  get  ready  and  go  to  Primary.  We 
have  a  very  nice  time  even  if  there  are  but 
a  few  children  there.  Two  of  our  Sunday 
School  teachers  lately  just  got  married  and 
all  their  class  feel  bad  because  one  of  them 
is  going  off  to  another  town  to  live.  I  have 
nine  sisters  and  two  brothers,  but  myeldest 
sister  died. 

Gladys  Wilson.    Aged  11. 

Oakley,  Idaho. 
I  love  to  read  the  letters  so  much  that  I 
must  write  one.  My  home  is  in  the  Basin, 
seven  miles  from  here.  My  Papa  moved 
down  for  us  to  go  to  school.  We  have  a 
nice  teacher.  I  love  my  teacher.  Papa  is 
running  the  mail  line  from  the  Basin  to 
Albion,  which  is  thirty-seven  miles.  We  go 
and  listen  for  Brother  or  Papa  to  drive  in 


every  night.-  Mama  dear  is  very  sick,  but  is 
getting  better,  for  my  sister  and  I  pray 
that  she  will  get  well. 

Lerettie  Wells.    Aged  11. 
jt 

Springville,  Utah. 
I  will  tell  you  of  our  sugar  factory.  I 
have  been  through  it  and  it  is  very  large. 
The  beets  are  first  washed,  then  they  are 
taken  to  the  top  of  the  building,  where  they 
are  ground.  The  juice  is  then  boiled  out 
and  piped  to  Lehi.  The  «pummy»  is  put  into 
a  large  pit,  and  the  men  haul  it  off  to  feed 
their  cattle. 

Charley  Miner.    Aged  12. 

Garland,  Box  Elder  County,  Utah. 
I  live  in  Garland,  and  go  to  school,  and  I 
am  in  the  second  reader.  I  have  four  broth- 
ers and  five  sisters.  One  brother  and  one 
sister  are  married  and  one  brother  has  gone 
to  Germany  on  a  mission.  I  go  to  Primary 
and  Sunday  School.  I  hope  to  grow  up  to 
be  a  good,  smart  man,  so  I  will  be  called  to 
go  on  a  mission  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Lane  Gleason.    Aged  6. 

Union,  Utah. 
My  dear  little  brothers  and  sisters,  I  have 
been  reading  the  little  letters  in  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor,  and  I  think  they  are  very 
nice,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  a  few  lines. 
I  think  I  will  tell  you  about  our  Sunday 
School  jubilee,  which  we  had.  The  ward 
house  was  decorated  very  nicely  by  some  of 
the  brethren  and  sisters  of  our  ward.  We 
had  meetings  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
afternoon.  All  our  family  went  and  had 
a  very  nice  time.  There  were  so  many  present 
that  there  was  about  twenty  or  more  that  had 
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to  stand  up.     Well,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  I 
have  not  much  more  to  tell  you,  so  goodby  all. 
Horace  Wm.  Burgon.    Aged  li. 

GuNLOCK,  Utah. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written 
to  the  Letter-Box  and  I  don't  know  much 
about  it,  but  I  have  always  wanted  to.     My 


Papa  is  on  a  mission  and  has  been  gone 
nearly  eight  months.  He  went  to  Texas. 
We  got  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  said 
his  companion  had  received  a  letter  from 
some  of  his  friends  and  they  said  that  there 
had  been  an  angel  appear  to  some  of  the 
Elders  who  told  them  that  the  Lord  was  well 
pleased  with  their^work  and  told  them  that 
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there  was  going  to  be  great  power  given  to 
the  Elders  if  they  would  only  live  for  it.  My 
home  is  in  Enterprise,  but  it  is  so  cold  there 
in  winter  that  we  are  living  in  Gunlock. 

Elizabeth  Hall.    Aged  12. 

Ovid,  Idaho. 
When  Brother  Maeser  was  up  to  our  Sunday 
School  conference  he  said  we  should  write 
to  the  Letter  Box.     We  had  a  very  nice  con- 
ference— I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  both 
days.     I  go  to  Sunday  School,  Primary,  and 
religion  class.     We  live  close  to  the  meeting- 
house.    I  have  one  sister  and  three  brothers; 
ray  youngest  brother  was  baptized  just  before 
conference.     I  hope  to  see  ray  letter  printed. 
Your  little  friend, 
Mary  Bodelia  Jensen.    Aged  11. 

Porterville,  Utah. 
I  have  a  pet  cat  and  two  little  kittens.  I 
like  to  wash  dishes  and  do  all  the  work  I  can. 
When  I  was  five  years  old  I  was  very  sick 
with  brain  fever.  I  know  if  the  Elders  had 
not  come  and  administered  to  me  I  would 
not  have  got  better.  I  like  to  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  learn  all  I  can. 

LuciLE  Brough.     Aged  6. 

[Brother  William  Sears,  missionary  at  Fa- 
galii,  Samoa,  sends  us  the  following  quaint 
little  letters  from  two  of  his  small  Samoan 
friends;  and  states  that  the  boy  is  nine  and 
the  girl  seven  years  old:] 

TuAsivi,  Savaii,  Samoa. 
To  Brother  Sears  and  his  wife.  When  I 
heard  the  story  your  wife  has  came  to  Samoa 
and  my  heart  are  very  glad  because  I  heard 
some  story  like  that.  I  was  like  to  go  on 
that  boat  very  much.  But  I  was  afraid  to 
my   leader  Warnick  because  when  Brother 


Warnick  said  me  to  stop  and  I'll  try  to  go, 
said  my  father  and  I  will  punished.  Now  I 
am  stop  and  wait  for  the  conference.  I 
wish  you  to  come  for  the  conference  with 
your  wife  and  meet  together  with  me  a  little 
boy.  I  wish  we  all  pray  to  the  God  for  your 
wife  to  give  her  our  own  language,  and  I 
wish  her  try  to  eat  our  Samoan  food.  My 
mother  love  that  new  mistress.  And  I  will 
ask  to  you  are  you  well?  Here  is  well,  and 
all  the  pupil  and  men  in  this  holy  land. 
Brother  Sears,  tell  the  name  of  my  father 
and  mother  and  all  the  Samoan  teacher 
are  in  this  holy  land.  I  wish  you  to  answer 
my  short  little  letter.  Brother  Sears,  will 
you  please  tell  me  the  name  of  your  wife 
and  tell  me  how  many  child  of  you?  I'll 
tell  you  the  things  we  study  in  my  school. 
We  study  the  reading  and  Bible  and  songs  too. 
We  have  46  boys  and  girls  in  the  school. 
I  will  close  my  letter  because  getting  late. 
Goodby  Brother  Sears, 

I  am  KiPPEN. 

TuAsivi,  Savaii,  Samoa. 
I  am  Mary  in  the  English  school.  Brother 
and  Sister  Sears:  Now  I  will  write  you  a 
letter.  Are  you  well?  Here  is  well.  I  am 
glad  you  come  in  Samoa.  I  want  to  see  you. 
I  will  ask  to  you  did  you  come  in  the 
conference?  I  am  glad  you  come  in  confer- 
ence. I  will  tell  you  some  story  about  in  my 
school.  My  school  is  very  good-  We  learn 
a  new  song  and  story  and  play  the  drum  and 
fife  and  read  the  book,  is  very  many  thing 
we  make  in  my  school  I  to  no  the  many  thing 
I  will  tell  you.  Now  I  will  get  ready  for 
conference.  I  am  going  now  in  second 
reader.  I  hope  you  like  to  come  in  Savaii. 
My  letter  is  all,  goodby. 

I  am  Mary  in  the  English. 
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INCIDENTS    OF     A    VISIT    TO    PANGUITCH    AND 
KANAB  STAKES. 

Elders  George  Reynolds  and  Thomas  C. 
Griggs,  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board,  famish  us  some  notes  of  their  visit  to 
the  annual  Sunday  School  conferences  of  Pan- 
guitch  and  Kanab  stakes. 

Leaving  Salt  Lake  City,  Thursday,  July  5th, 
by  the  Rio  Grande  Western  railroad,  they 
found  a  number  of  commercial  travelers 
aboard,  some  of  them  actively  interested  in 
Sunday  School  work. 

Light  and  shadow  abound  in  human  exper- 
ience, and  this  was  realized  by  the  Elders 
named  when  their  train  came  to  a  sudden  stop 
some  five  miles  north  of  Manti.  Hurrying 
backward,  they,  with  others,  found  a  young 
man  on  the  ground  bleeding  and  senseless;  a 
girl  about  14  years  of  age  running  around 
uttering  cries  of  despair,  while  a  younger 
sister  was  being  lifted  up  from  the  ground 
covered  with  dust,  bruised,  bleeding  with  a 
mangled  knee,  and  dazed.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  railroad  track  was  a  tall,  aged  man 
rubbing  his  head  and  striving  to  quiet  two 
horses  who  were  uninjured.  Fragments  of  a 
hay  rack  and  the  running  gear  of  the  wagon 
on  which  the  party  of  four,  all  of  one  family 
by  the  name  of  Nielsen,  had  been  riding,  were 
seen  strewn  around  in  all  directions.  The  train 
backed  up  and  the  inanimate  form  of  the 
young  man,  by  means  of  a  stretcher,  was 
placed  upon  the  train.  Accompanied  by  the 
sorrowing  and  wounded  father  and  sisters, 
Elder  Reynolds  and  others  gave  active  aid  to 
the  afflicted  ones  until  the  arrival  of  the  train 
at  Manti.  Here  the  young  man  soon  drew 
his  last  breath. 

Southward  the  train,  now  a  «mixed»  one, 
pursued  its  tedious  course  until  the  canyon- 
locked  terminus  of  Belknap  was  reached  at 
6:30  p.  m.  The  expected  team  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  brethren  not  materializing,  re- 


course was  had  to  the  "stage."  The  estimate 
entertained  by  Elders  Reynolds  and  Griggs  of 
their  juvenility  was  sadly  shocked  when  the 
stage  driver,  in  counting  up  his  passengers, 
spoke  of  them  as  the  «two  old  raen,»  who  were 
to  go  along.  While  an  additional  vehicle  and 
team  were  being  hunted  up,  the  dtwo  old  men» 
did  some  brisk  tie-walking  until  overtaken  by 
their  stage. 

Marysvale  was  reached  by  9  p.  m.,  after 
making  a  breach  in  a  wall  of  mosquitoes  and 
passing  two  impudent  coyotes  who  came  with- 
in fifty  yards  of  them.  A  ((wash  offn  and 
supper  at  the  Grand  was  followed  by  the 
brethren  taking  the  stage,  as  arranged  for  by 
the  Panguitch  Stake  Sunday  School  authori- 
ties, with  Bishop  Rufus  A.  Allen,  of  Kings- 
ton, as  driver.  Eajoying  the  good  Bishop's 
intelligent  and  interesting  conversation  the 
brethren  alternated  in  the  enjoyment  and 
luxury  of  curling  themselves  up,  letter  G 
fashion,  in  the  bottom  of  the  buckboard  with 
mail  sacks  for  pillows  and  coats,  etc.,  for 
blankets. 

Kingston  was  reached  by  2:40  a.  m.,  of 
Friday,  the  6th,  and  a  good  three  hours' 
sleep  obtained  under  the  roof  of  Superintend- 
ent Thomas  E.  King  of  that  place.  Every- 
thing to  make  the  brethren  comfortable  was 
done  by  Superintendent  King  and  his  good 
wife,  breakfast,  lunch  and  a  team  provided 
to  aid  them  on  the  way.  In  a  well-wired 
buggy,  drawn  by  a  horse  and  stud,  the  breth- 
ren found  themselves  in  the  unaccustomed 
position  of  teamsters  with  forty  miles  of  a 
somewhat  unknown  road  before  them.  With- 
out the  least  display  of  jealousy  or  envy  on  the 
part  of  Brother  Reynolds,  Brother  Griggs  took 
the  lines.  All  went  steadily  until  the  ((bridge^ 
at  the  south  end  of  Circleville  canyon  was 
reached  and  here  the  gigantic  task,  to  them, 
of  unhitching  and  hitching  up  again  was  ac- 
complished in  something  like  thirty  minutes. 
Lunch  was  eaten  under  the  willows  by  the 
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brethren,  and  oats  in  the  one  nose-sack  by  the 
horses. 

Panguitch,  amid  the  greetings  of  sei'eral 
citizens,  was  entered  in  grateful  triumph  by 
the  brethren  at  6  p.  m.,  and  the  team  safely 
and  gladly  delivered  to  the  custody  of  Sta'ie 
Superintendent  Alma  Barney,  who,  with  wife 
and  daughters,  shovved  the  brethren  appreci- 
ated hospitality  during  their  entire  stay  there. 
In  connection  with  Brother  Reynolds'  Sunday 
School  duties  were  the  duties  of  his  position 
as  one  of  the  first  seven  presidents  of  Seven- 
ties. In  accordance  therewith  he  was  soon 
out  visiting  among  the  authorities  of  the 
quorum  of  Seventy  located  in  the  Panguitch 
stake. 

The  next  day,  .luly  7th,  after  visiting 
Brother  and  Sister  Riley  G.  Clark  and  Presi- 
dent Albert  D.  Clark  of  the  Seventies  and 
holding  a  meeting  with  Superintendent  Barney 
and  his  assistants,  the  brethren  adjourned  to 
the  fijh-vaned  tabernacle  where  two  sessions 
of  the  stake  Sunday  School  conference  were 
held,  one  at  10  a.  m.,  and  one  at  2  p.  m. 
President  J.W.Crosby-brim-full  of  «Big  Horn- 
ismi) — was  present  and  spoke  interestingly. 

In  lieu  of  an  intended  social  the  brethren 
were  taken  for  a  carriage  ride  by  Superin- 
tendent Barney  to  his  well-cultivated  and 
extensive  farm,  the  cool  evening  air  the 
meanwhile  being  laden  with  the  melodies 
of  the  recently  organized  but  efficient  brass 
band.  The  time  of  the  Sabbath  day  was 
fully  occupied  in  the  holding  of  two  more 
sessions  of  the  well-attended  Sunday  School 
conference  of  the  stake,  in  which  the  breth- 
ren of  the  Sunday  School  Board,  Judge  John 
E.  Booth,  of  Provo,  Eider  William  Seare,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  leading  brethren  of  the 
stake  took  part. 

An  animated  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School 
officers  and  teachers  was  held  from  12:15  to 
1  p.  m.,  followed  by  the  brethren  of  the  Board 
enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  BrotherWm.  Sar- 
gent and  wife ;  and  the  meeting  with  the  Seven- 
ties at  the  conclusioaof  the  conference  was  fol- 
lowed in  partaking  of  the  repast  prepared  by 


Sister  Riley  G.  Clark,  at  which  were  Brother 
Garn  Clark  and  his  wife.  Later  Sister  Kate 
Heywood  and  the  bachelor  mayor  of  Pan- 
guitch joined  the  company. 

It  had  been  arranged  for  the  brethren  of 
the  Board  to  visit  various  portions  of  the  ex- 
tensive stake  during  the  week  and  hold  meet- 
ings. Monday,  July  Oth,  Brest.  Thos.  McClel- 
land of  the  Seventies  came  with  a  good  two- 
seated  carriage  and  Sister  Mary  A.  Horton  as 
compagnon  de  voyage.  With  song  and  story 
the  quartette  traversed  the  fantastic  befig- 
ured  Red  Canyon,  and  the  east  fork  of  the 
Sevier  river  plateau  and  thus  over  the  rim  of 
the  Basin  and  down  the  "jump  off"  to  enter- 
prising and  thrifty  Tropic,  whose  citizens 
have  not  caused  water  to  run  up  hill  exactly 
but  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  waters  of 
the  fork  of  the  Sevier  river  over  the  rim 
of  the  Basin  to  irrigate  their  fields  and 
gardens.  Here  some  of  the  voyageurs  became 
affected  by  that  common  malady  of  being 
(•turned  round»  and  east  became  south,  and 
west,  north,  etc. 

Entertainment,  hearty  and  jolly,  was  ten- 
dered to  and  accepted  by  the  brethren,  from 
President  Henry  A.  Jolley  and  his  wife,  whose 
young  six-year-old  son,  Harvey,  soon  proved 
himself  a  most  precocious  entertainer.  Broth- 
er McClelland  as  a  landowner  here  set  his  two 
charges  (Sister  Norton  having  gone  to  her 
friends  here)  to  picking  English  currants  in 
their  own  behalf,  which  they  did  with  zest. 
In  this  garden  they  were  introduced  to  Sister 
Shakespeare;  the  introduction  bringing  to  the 
mind  of  the  brethren  the  bard  of  Avon  and 
his  wonderful  creations. 

After  repeated  tolling  of  the  bell,  a  good- 
sized  audience  gathered  from  field  and  hearth- 
stone into  the  commodious  meetinghouse, 
and  were  addressed  on  matters  vital  by  the 
brethren  from  the  north. 

Perhaps  the  desire  of  the  brethren  to  be 
up  early  for  their  next  day's  journey  caused 
them  a  little  unrest,  but  this  was  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  intense  interest  manifested  by 
young  Harvey  when  he  saw  one  of  the  guests 
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take  from  his  mouth  a  set  of  artificial  teeth. 
The  boy  asked  for  a  second  exhibition  of  the 
wonderful  feat;  compliance  with  his  request 
only  made  him  exclaim,  «Do  it  again!"  By 
this  time  he  was  fully  prepared  to  see  the 
brethren  unscrew  their  heads  and  if  neces- 
sary use  them  for  foot  balls. 

Starting  from  Tropic,  the  company  was  in- 
creased to  five  by  the  addition  of  little  Zelpha 
McNalley,  of  Escalante,  who  was  homeward 
bound.  Leaving  now-deserted-Losee  to  their 
left,  they  pass  through  Cannonville  and  Henrie- 
ville  and  climb  to  the  cedar-crowned  hills 
above  and  then  descend  a  rocky  dugway  to 
the  «washes»i  below,  and  then  up,  up  the  steep 
clayey  ravines,  in  places  so  narrow  as  to  re- 
quire cedar  posts  placed  over  the  water  course 
to  prop  up  the  roadway  and  thus  afford  foot- 
ing and  passageway  for  the  teams.  Thus 
they  toil  on,  and  climb  up  «the  dump»  to  the 
Upper  Potatoe  Valley  and  then  by  gradual 
descent  reach  Escalante,  their  destination,  by 
5  p.  m. 

Hailed  by  Brother  William  Alvey  who  had 
been  on  the  lookout  for  them,  the  brethren 
alighted  and  the  sisters  were  taken  to  their 
respective  abiding  places,  and  the  horses  and 
driver  and  the  brethren  of  the  Board  became 
the  appreciative  guests  of  Brother  Alvey  and 
his  equally  hospitable  wife.  Their  conven- 
ient, neat  and  comfortabledwelling,  after  the 
toilsome  journey  was  much  appreciated  by 
all.  The  scarcity  of  water  in  all  this  south- 
ern section  is  an  item  of  much  concern  to  all. 
One  of  the  brethren  made  a  call  on  his  old 
acquaintance,  Sister  Mary  Savage  Wilcox,  the 
president  of  the  Relief  Society  of  Escalante. 

The  meetinghouse,  with  its  bell,  rude  bel- 
fry and  stove-pipe  extension,  was  comfort- 
ably filled  at  a  late  hour,  and  the  congrega- 
tion addressed  by  President  George  Reynolds 
and  Elder  Griggs.  An  unfortunate  and  profit- 
less tendency  to  loafing  is  manifested  in  some 
of  our  towns,  and  its  presence  can  readily  be 
detected  by  whittled  platforms,  posts  and 
other  objects  and  articles  of  wood  in  the 
places  where  the  idlers  do  most  congregate 


Indiscriminate  borrowing  has  led  persons  to 
exclaim,  ((Everything  here  belongs  to  every- 
body." Escalante  with  its  pretty  name,  ex- 
hibits even  in  this  dry  period,  a  wonderful 
fertility — an  oasis  in  a  wilderness  of  dis- 
solving mountains. 

Wednesday,  July  11th,  parting  with  their 
kind  friends,  the  Elders,  Sister  Horton  and 
the  faithful  teamster,  retrace  the  road  to 
Cannonville,  the  journey  being  relieved  by 
partaking  at  Liston's  spring  the  lunch  pro- 
vided by  their  thoughtful  friends  at  Esca- 
lante, and  by  footing  it  down  the  "dumpx  and 
up  the  «dugway.))  The  company  was  made 
welcome  at  unpretentious  Cannonville  by  its 
sunny-natured  and  smiling-faced  bishop,  W. 
W.  Willis. 

Observing  the  custom  common  in  these 
parts,  all  gather  around  the  supper  table  and 
before  eating  bow  the  knee  in  prayer  to  the 
Giver  of  all  Good.  The  isolation  of  a  few 
days  made  the  brethren  hungry  for  news, 
which  was  partially  satisfied  by  going  to  the 
post  office  and  reading  the  latest  papers.  The 
meeting  held  here  was  addressed  by  the 
Elders,  and  the  singing  of  the  young  ladies' 
choir  was  conducted  and  accompanied  on  the 
organ  sans  music  book,  by  a  devotee  to  the 
divine  art.  Brother  John  H.  Davis. 

The  next  morning  found  the  company  in- 
tact, still  retracing  their  steps  «westward  ho" 
until  their  emergence  from  Red  Canyon, 
when,  bending  their  course  southwesterly, 
they  came  to  Hillsdale,  where  they  part  with 
Sister  Norton,  who  remained  there  to  visit 
friends.  Unsuccessful  in  obtaining  hay,  a 
drive  to  the  bend  of  the  river  (the  Sevier)  is 
accomplished  and  a  roadside  camp  made  and 
lunch  eaten;  and  then  on  to  Hatche's. 

No  arrangement  for  a  meeting  having, 
been  made,  the  pressing  invitation  of  Brother 
A.  S.  Workman  to  go  to  his  ranch  and  catch 
and  eat  fish  was  resisted,  and  the  company 
of  three  proceed  until,  at  9  p.  ni.,  after 
traveling  some  fifty  miles.  Seaman's  ranch, 
in  upper  Long  Valley,  is  reached,  and  men 
and  horses  made  glad  by  the  unstinted  hos- 
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pitality  of  Brother  John  Seaman  and  his  in- 
teresting family.  The  menu  included  long- 
wished  for  buttermilk.  He  reported  the 
«Ordervilleans»  gathering  for  their  celebra- 
tion. In  the  person  of  Sister  Seaman,  Prest. 
Reynolds  found  a  London  associate  of  days 
of  yore,  and  the  category  of  mutual  ac- 
quaintances was  animatedly  discussed; 

The  next  day — Friday,  the  13  th— Brother 
McClelland,  still  the  brethren's  jehu,  and  fa- 
miliar with  Orderville  conditions  of  early 
years,  drove  them  safely  to  the  last  stage  of 
their  outward  journey— Orderville.  At 
Brother  and  Sister  George  Harmon's — known 
far  and  wide  by  all  dOrderitesi) — Elders  Rey- 
nolds and  Griggs  found  all  the  comforts  of 
home.  To  this  faithful  and  honored  couple 
Elder  Griggs  owes  some  of  his  earliest  im- 
pressions and  teachings  of  the  (^Jospel.  The 
lessons  of  concentration  and  union  of  labor, 
acquired  by  the  Saints  here  when  «in  the 
Order,»  were  in  evidence;  for  the  sound  of 
hammer,  saw  and  plane  drew  the  visitors  to 
a  well- designed  and  well  constructed  build- 
ing, 30x70  feet,  the  material  of  which,  but 
two  months  previously,  were  standing  in  the 
forest  or  lying  undisturbed  in  the  quarry. 
Some  28  days  had  been  spent  in  construct- 
ing the  building,  and  when  the  brethren  went 
to  see  the  structure,  30  to  35  men  and  boys 
were  working  like  the  proverbial  beaver. 
Shoe,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  every  imag- 
inable kind  of  a  hammer  and  hatchet  were 
in  use. 

Saturday  the  Sunday  School  conference 
convened  and  continued  with  unabating  in- 
terest the  next  day. 

On  the  Saturday  evening  the  new  building, 
<<The  Social  Hall,"  was  filled  with  an  animated 
throng  of  acquaintances,  old  and  new  to  each 
other.  Prominent  among  the  number,  how- 
ever, and  respected  by  all,  was  Patriarch 
Samuel  Claridge,  white-haired,  but  still 
young,  he  said,  as  he  «had  not  a  grey  hair  in 
his  head.i) 

The  accumulation  of  official  business  «in 
the  cityn  was  in  the  "mind's  eye»  of  Prest. 


Reynolds,  and  a  speedy  return  was  desirable, 
so  Seaman's  ranch  again  sheltered  the  breth- 
ren, and  Panguitch  was  reached  on  Monday 
evening,  they  having,  en  route,  enjoyed  the 
unlooked-for  hospitality  of  Elder  George 
Wilson  and  family  of  Hillside. 

Here  the  well-kept  and  fruitful  garden  of 
Brother  Henry  Excell  was  visited,  and  Brother 
Thomas  McClelland  placed  the  brethren  un- 
der further  obligations  by  becoming  their 
host  as  well  as  teamster.  Nor  did  he  leave 
them  at  this  stage  to  travel  uncomfortably 
on  the  dusty,  sun-exposed  mail  buckboard, 
but  with  a  fresh  team  he  was  ready  at  5:30 
a.  m.  of  Tuesday  for  his  biggest  effort.  The 
Sunday  School  brethren  were  joined  at  Or- 
derville by  Prest.  Thomas  Chamberlain  of 
Kanab  stake,  and  in  his  agreeable  and  valu- 
able company,  with  singing  and  reminiscences 
of  Kcrusade  days,*)  Junction  and  the  well- 
laden  table  of  Bishop  John  Morrill  were 
reached  and  enjoyed.  The  worthy  and  hos- 
pitable bishop's  wife,  nee  Ella  Le  Baron,  rec- 
ognized in  Bro.  Griggs  an  old  Fifteenth  ward 
acquaintance.  "Poverty  Flat,))  on  the  divide 
between  Marysvale  and  Sevier  Valley,  was 
reached  in  the  deep  gloaming,  after  a  jour- 
ney that  day  of  61  miles.  Supperless,  the 
company  lay  them  down  to  theii^  slumbers  on 
a  carefully  prepared  bed  of  hay,  ensconced 
between  quilts  considerately  furnished  by 
some  of  the  numerous  campers  present.  The 
last  cadences  of  the  night  were  the  creaking 
of  a  belated  team  and  the  cry  from  the  sur- 
rounding campers,  «Foy's  come!  Foy's 
come!)) 

Wednesday  morning's  sun  had  not  appeared 
when  the  four  Elders  were  «all  aboard))  and 
«Monkeytown,))  far  to  their  right,  passed  by. 
Elsinore  entered  at  6:30,  breakfast  eaten, 
and  with  many  thanks  to  their  faithful 
teamster.  Brother  S.  McClelland — who,  from 
Panguitch  to  Escalante,  and  then  to  Order- 
ville and  up  to  Elsinore,  a  distance  of  some 
300  miles,  had  stuck  to  the  brethren  with 
his  team  with  the  tenacity  of  more  than  a 
friend — the  Sunday  School  Union  representa- 
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tives  parted  with  him  and  Prest.  Chamber- 
lain; and  Salt  Lake  City,  by  R.  G.  W.  train, 
was  reached  by  the  brethren  at  5:55  p.  m. 
of  July  18th. 

We  have  given  the  foregoing  rather 
lengthy  notes  as  «specimenic»  of  much  that 
is  experienced  by  the  brethren  of  the  Board 
when  visiting  distant  stakes  of  Zion  in  their 
oificial  capacity.  Lengthy  as  it  is,  many 
items  of  interest  and  many  acts  of  kindness 
shown  by  brethren  and  sisters  have,  of  ne- 
cessity, been  left  unmentioned. 

God  bless  you  all!  is  ever  in  the  hearts  of 
the  brethren  when  thus  visiting  and  thus  as- 
sociated. 

A    FEW   WORDS   TO   BISHOPS   AND     OTHERS   ON 
SUNDAY   SCHOOL   AFFAIRS. 

Dear  Brethren: — 

The  fatherly  and  kindly  interest  taken 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  bishops  and 
their  counselors  in  the  welfare  of  the  Sun- 
day Schools  of  their  several  wards,  is  much 
appreciated  by  us  and  inspires  us  to  address 
a  few  words  to  you  of  mutual  interest  and 
concern. 

Through  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  upon 
our  labors,  and  in  many  gratifying  instances 
the  encouragement  of  the  presiding  priest- 
hood of  wards  and  stakes,  large  numbers  of 
the  children  of  the  Saints  and  others  are  at- 
tracted to  our  Sunday  Schools;  so  much  so 
that  instances  are  to  be  frequently  found 
where  our  school  accommodations  are  inade- 
quate to  our  needs.  We  therefore  suggest 
that  where  this  condition  exists  and  it  is 
impracticable  for  you  to  enlarge  your  meet- 
inghouses or  schoolhouses,  relief  may  be 
had  by  obtaining  the  use  of  buildings  in  other 
portions  of  your  wards;  or  persons  may  be 
found  willing  to  open  their  houses  for  the 
establishment  and  accommodation  of  Sunday 
School  classes. 

The  opportunities  of  presenting  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  salvation  by  the 
Elders  abroad  have  been  wonderfully  facili- 


tated in  some  sections  by  well-disposed  per- 
sons tendering  the  Elders  the  use  of  a  room 
or  of  rooms  in  which  to  hold  «cottage  meet- 
ings," as  they  have  been  termed.  May  not 
a  like  expedient  be  resorted  to  among  the 
Saints  to  convene  the  excess  of  some  of  our 
schools  and  thus  organize  "Cottage  Sunday 
Schools?"  We  think  so.  In  fact,  we  are 
not  strangers  to  instances  in  our  midst 
where  this  has  already  been  done  with  most 
interesting  and  gratifying  results. 

Detached  and  distant  portions  of  your 
wards  may  in  like  manner  be  afforded  facil- 
ities for  holding  Sunday  School  classes.  They 
could  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superin  tendency  of  the  ward  school,  and  he 
could  provide  some  of  the  literature,  etc., 
necessary,  and  labor  to  nourish  and  develop 
the  new  organization. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  Board  will  be 
pleased  to  be  promptly  informed  of  your  in- 
tentions or  successful  efforts,  and  to  co-oper- 
ate, if  necessary,  with  yourselves  or  your 
ward  and  stake  superintendents  in  this  work, 
so  that  many  may  be  added  to  our  already 
fast  increasing  numbers. 

Your  Brethren, 

George  Q.  Cannon, 
Karl  G.  Maeser. 

SANPETE     stake     ANNUAL     SUNDAY     SCHOOL 

conference. 

The  promised  report  of  the  Sanpete  stake 
annual  Sunday  School  conference,  held  in 
Moroni,  June  23rd  and  24th,  has  not  been 
received.  This  conference  was  attended  by 
Apostle  George  Teasdale  and  Elder  T.  C. 
Griggs  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  Board, 
and  by  Supt.  Langley  A.  IJailey  of  Juab 
stake.  From  notes  taken  by  one  of  the  vis- 
iting brethren,  we  glean  the  following: 

Stake  Superintendent  Newton  E.  Noyes 
reported  the  stake  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, which  are  visited  by  himself,  two 
assistants  and  fourteen  aids;  all  schools 
visited      at     least      once     each     quarter. 
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They  had  obtained  satisfactory  results 
from  the  kindergarten  Sunday  School 
classes.  The  small-pox  excitement  had 
lessened  their  average  attendance  some- 
what. They  hold  quarterly  union  meetings 
of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  stake; 
and  are  well  sustained  by  the  stake  and 
ward  authorities.  Some  original  and  in- 
structive reports  and  class  exercises  were 
given.  One  school  paid  an  excess  of  12  per 
cent  over  their  full  proportion  of  the  nickel 
collection  last  year.  The  conference  was 
addressed  by  the  brethren  named  and  the 
stake  Sunday  School  authorities.  Through 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  ample  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  entertainment  of  visit- 
ors, one  of  the  brethren  found  himself,  at 
the  close  of  Saturday's  conference,  in  the 
quiet  and  prospectively  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  meetinghouse  for  the  night; 
but  the  ringing  of  «curfewi)  by  the  janitor 
brought  discovery  and  participation  by  the 
overlooked  in  the  ever-ready  hospitality  of 
Superintendent  Faux  of  Moroni. 


ANNUAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE  OF 
BEAR  LAKE  STAKE. 

Report  of  Sunday  School  conference  of  the 
Bear  Lake  stake  of  Zion  held  in  stake  taber- 
nacle at  Paris,  Idaho,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
June  23rd  and  24th,  1900. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  conference  opened 
promptly  at  10  o'clock. 

There  were  present  of  the  general  Sunday 
School  Union  Board,  Assistant  General  Super- 
intendent Karl  G.  Maeser  and  Elder  L.  John 
Nuttall;  of  the  stake  presidency,  President 
William  Budge  and  James  H.  Hart,  and  all  of 
the  stake  Sunday  School  superintendency. 

The  program  published  by  the  general  Board 
was  strictly  followed.  Reports  were  made 
by  Stake  Superintendent  J.  R.  Shepherd  and 
the  superintendents  of  the  Bloomington  and 
Paris  First  ward  Sunday  Schools  and  the  class 
exercises  for  this  session  were  from  the  first 


intermediate  departments  of  the  Liberty  and 
Montpelier  Sunday  Schools. 

The  visiting  members  of  the  general  Board 
gave  some  excellent  instructions  relative 
to  Sunday  School  work. 

Saturday  afternoon. — First  Assistant  Stake 
Superintendent  John  A.  Sutton,  Jr.,  reported 
the  labors  of  the  stake  superintendency  in 
visiting  among  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
stake.  Reports  from  ward  superintendents 
were  heard  from  Georgetown  and  Paris  Sec- 
ond ward  Sunday  Schools.  The  class  exer- 
cises for  this  afternoon  were  given  by  the 
Bloomington  primary  and  the  Ovid  second 
intermediate  departments.  The  remaining 
time  of  this  meeting  was  occupied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  general  Board. 

Sunday  morning. — While  the  attendance 
on  Saturday  was  good  and  all  that  could  be 
expected,  the  attendance  this  morning  was 
much  greater.  The  tabernacle  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  and  every  Sunday  School 
but  one  in  the  stake  was  represented  by  its 
superintendent  or  other  officer. 

Second  Assistant  Stake  Superintendent 
Oliver  C.  Dunford  reported  the  progress  be- 
ing made  in  the  various  schools  and  the  gen- 
eral zeal  manifested  in  their  work.  Also  re- 
ported on  the  Nickel  Fund,  showing  that  the 
average  amount  paid  throughout  the  stake 
was  nearly  six  cents  each  for  every  one  en- 
rolled in  the  Sunday  Schools. 

A  report  was  given  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  Montpelier  Sunday  School  and  an  ex- 
ercise from  the  primary  department  of  the 
Paris  First  ward  Sunday  School.  After  in- 
structions from  our  visiting  brethren  the 
morning's  session  was  brought  to  a  close 
according  to  program. 

Between  the  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sion an  officers'  and  teachers'  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  a  large  number  were  present. 
The  instructions  of  Elders  Maeser  and  Nuttall 
were  earnest  and  instructive  and  left  a  deep 
impression  upon  those  present.  Many  ques- 
tions were  asked  and  answered  at  this  meet- 
ing. 
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Sunday  afternoon. — After  the  usual  open- 
ing exercises  the  Sacrament  was  administered 
and  the  general  Church  and  Sunday  School 
authorities  were  presented  as  recommended 
by  the  general  Board. 

The  exercise  this  afternoon  was  a  sacred 
double  quartette  from  the  Paris  Second  ward 
Sunday  School. 

President  Budge  and  Counselor  James  H. 
Hart  of  the  stake  presidency  both  spoke  of 
the  good  work  done  by  the  Sunday  Schools 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the 
Sunday  School  workers. 

After  instructions  from  our  visiting  breth- 
ren, and  words  of  encouragement  the  confer- 
ence was  brought  to  a  close. 

The  weather  during  our  conference  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  a  gratifying  feature  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty- 
two  schools  in  the  stake.  Our  visiting 
brethren  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  their 
callings  and  much  instruction  was  given  that 
will  bring  good  results  in  our  schools  through- 
out the  stake.  The  singing  and  marching 
were  excellent,  and  altogether  an  enjoyable 
time  was  had  during  the  whole  of  the  con- 
ference. 

James  W.  Duffin,  Secretary. 

VISITS  MADK  BY  MEMBERS  OF  UNION  BOARD. 

Subsequent  to  his  visit  to  the  Bear  Lake 
Sunday  School  conference,  Assistant  General 
Superintendent  Karl  C  Maeser  made  visits 
to  St.  Charles,  Georgetown  and  Montpelier, 
Idaho. 

Elder  J.  M.  Tanner  reported  visiting  Rrig- 
ham  City  Fourth  ward  Sunday  School  on  the 
24th  ult.,  and  the  Farmington  on  the  1st  of 
.July,  and  the  Thirteenth  ward  Salt  Lake  City, 
on  July  8th. 

Farmers  ward  Sunday  School,  on  July  1st, 
and  that  of  I  Iranger,  July  Sth,  both  of  Granite 
stake,  were  visited  by  LIder  Hugh  J.  Cannon. 

Elder  John  M.  Mills  has  returned  from  his 
extended    trip    of   a   month's  duration    into 


Mexico  where  he  has  been  visiting  the  Sunday 
Schools  and  settlements  of  the  Saints  in  that 
country,  in  the  company  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  Juarez 
stake.  During  the  time  spent  there  he  held 
twenty-five  meetings,  delivering  a  number  of 
lectures  on  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  prox- 
imity of  small-pox  lessened  the  attendance  at 
some  of  the  Sunday  Schools  there.  The  Sun- 
day School  situation  at  Jaurez,  Duhlan  and 
Pacheco  was  particularly  efficient  and  promis- 
ing. 

Elders  J.  W.  Summerhays  and  Hugh  J. 
Cannon  went  to  Ogien  July  l.'jth  and  were 
met  by  Stake  Superintendent  Thomas  B.  Evans 
and  assistant,  went  to  Plain  City,  where  a 
district  Sunday  School  conference  of  the 
Weber  stake  was  held.  Brother  Cannon 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  best  conferences 
he  has  ever  attended.  From  five  to  seven 
hundred  persons  were  in  attendance.  The 
conference  convened  in  a  bowery  specially 
erected  for  the  occasion.  Two  sessions  and  a 
teachers'  meeting  were  held,  sixty-five  officers 
and  teachers  of  the  eighty-seven  connected 
with  the  four  schools  being  present.  .\t  the 
close  of  each  session,  the  superintendent  at 
the  head  of  and  with  his  school  marched  out 
onto  the  green  field,  and  counter-marching, 
presented,  with  the  several  school  banners,  a 
most  charming  picture. 

CHANGES   IN   SUNDAY   SCHOOL    OFFICERS. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  honorable  re- 
lease of  Elder  Daniel  J.  Lau  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  Bannock  stake, 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  to  that 
position  of  Eider  Nathan  Barlow  of  Chester- 
field, Idaho.  Elder  Cyrus  Tolman  of  the 
same  place  is  Superintendent  Barlow's  first 
assistant. 

A  complete  organization  of  the  Sunny- 
side,  Emery  stake,  Sunday  School  was  effect- 
ed July  17th,  IIKKI,  by  the  appointment  of 
George  H.  Richards  as  superintendent;  Sam- 
uel  Naylor  as   first,  and   B.  R.  McMiillin  as 
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second   assistants;    Hannah  Tidwell,   secre-     intend ent  who  does   not    hold    the   Higher 


tary,  and  Mildred  Liddell,  treasurer 


Priesthood?*)  the  Union  Board  reply:  «We 
see  no  reason  why  a  person  holding  the  Les- 
ser Priesthood  could  not  officiate  in  the  office 
of  assistant  superintendent.  The  Lesser 
Priesthood  should  not  be  a  barrier  if  the 
To  the  question,  «Is  it  proper  to  select  a  person  selected  is  worthy  and  qualified  for 
person  to  fill  the  position  of  assistant  super-     the  position.)) 


SUNDAY     SCHOOL      OFFICERS      HOLDING      THE 
LESSER    PRIESTHOOD. 


UTAH  COMMERCIAL  &  SAVINGS  BANK 


1 


SnUT     L-HKB     CITV,      UTKH. 


W,  F.  ARMSTRONG,  Prest.  JOSEPH  E.  CAEVB,  Cashier. 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

Deposits  received  by  Mail  or  Express  promptly  credited  and 
acknowledged.      Courteous   treatment  accorded  everyone. 

in  ■mil  111  in£B     in^KNT     YOUR     HGCOUNT. 


I.*;   YOUR  HO]VIH   IflSURHD? 

Ke6D  Money  ai  Home 

By  Securing  a  Policy  in  the 


HEBER  J.  GHflllT  &  CO., 

Genet^al  Agents. 

20-26  South  lUain,     -     -      Salt  Liake  City. 


LIFE 

OR  DEATH 

Taking  out  a  policy 
....In  ... 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Of  New  Yorfc, 

Means  preparing  for  life  if  you  live  or 
for  death  If  you  die  Every  dollar  you 
pay  Into  the  company  Is  a  dollar  saved 
and  a  dollar  Invested,  and  vf  111  bring 
you  good  returns.  In  the  event  of 
death  your  family  Is  provided  for,  but 

YOU    DON'T    HAVE    TO    DIE  TO    WIN. 

For  further  information  on  this  im- 
portant subject  apply  to 

RULON  S.  WELLS, 

Managing  Agent, 

Offices,   5-10  Commercial   Block, 

S*LT   LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


pine  Jeuaelpy 

Watches.      Friendship  Hearts.      Baby  Rings 

Diamond  Rings.        lioclcets.       Clocks. 

Ladies'   Chains. 

WEDDING  RINGS  A  SPECIALTY. 

HENRY  REISER, 


No.  12  E.  First  South. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


OPTICIAN. 
J.   H.   Knickeriiocker   teats     eyes   free, 
prices. 


259  .MhIm  St.,  Salt  T.ilke. 


Lowest 


SCHOOL  OF  MAGNETIC  HEALING 
And  Institute  of  Sanitary  Methods.  Tiie  school  paves 
all  tbe  trouble  of  ^<»ing  to  ot^e^  states  to  learn  the 
science  of  magnetic  heallne,  and  all  other  methods 
known  to  cure  disea  es  without  medicine  or  surgnry. 
Diseases  are  mnrvelousiv  cured  there  everv  day.  It  is 
charted  by  the  State  of  Utan.  77  and  79  West  South 
Temple,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Deseret  Clieiiiical  Cleaiiiii!t\l'  Dve  Works. 

U  1/ 

rPCNCH  DRY  CLEANING 

A  SPECIALTY. . 

J25  S.  West  Temple  St.  Next  to  Tribune. 

'Phone  803  3  R. 


"THE  PLEASING  LITTLE  STORY  ^  jt  ^ 

"  "MARCUS  KING,  MORMON," 

Which  has  appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  is  now  imblished  in  Book  Form 
and  ready  for  sale.     As  a  volume  to  itself  it  will  prove  a  renewed  pleasure  to  those  who  have  read 
the  story  in  installments,  as  well  as  to  all  others  who  peruse  it.     The  volume  is  of  handy  size  and 
contains  over  two  hundred  pages.     Price:  Paper  2.5o;  Cloth  emboss  d  50c.,  post  paid. 
SEND    ORDERS    TO  G60.  Q.  CHNISON  Si  SOr>lS  CO., 
(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


SflVH  YOU^      And  when  you  get  a 
WJO^gY  __      dollar,  deposit  It  with 

:ZIOIN'3 

Savings  Bank  &  Trast  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.    Write  for  any  information 
desired. 
liorenzo  SnoTv,  George  M  Cannon, 

President.  Cashier. 


LEAVES  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
No,  6— For   Grand    Junction.    Denver    and 

points  east 8.30  a.  m, 

No.    3— iTor   Frovo,  Grand  Jnnctlon  and  all 

polnta  east 3:16  p.  m. 

No.   *— For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  Bast  e:OBp.  m. 

No.  10— For    Bingham,   Lehl,    Provo,  Heber, 

MantI,    Belknap,    and    Intermediate 

points  7:50  a.  m 

No.   8— For  Eureka,  Payson,   Heber,   Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 6  00  p.  m. 

No.    3— ForOgden  and  the  West 11 :( 0  p.m. 

No.    1— For  Ogden  and  tlieWest 12  00  noon 

No.   5— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:46  a.  m. 

No.  «3-For  Park  Olty     8  00  a.  m. 

AEHIVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
No.  6-From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 9:30 a.m. 

No.  1— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east     11:46  a.m. 

No.  3— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east _  ..10  60  p.m. 

No,  9— Froiu  Prove,  Heber,  Bingham,  Eureka 

Belknap,  Mnnt',  intermediate  points  6:55  p.m. 
No.  6 -From  Oerteii  and  the  West  ...  8  20  a.m. 

No.  2— From  Ogden  and  the  West 3:05  p.m. 

No.  4  -From  (Jgaen  and  the  W  f't  .  7 :6&  p.  m. 

No.  7— From   Eureka,  Payson.  Heber,  Provo 

and  intermediate  points 1000  a.m. 

No.  41— From    Park  nitT  6:4Bp.m. 

PERFECT  DINING  OAR  SERVICE. 

TTOKKT  OFFKIK,   103   W.8KOOND   SOUTH    8TEEFT. 
(POSTOFFim*"  OORNBK.  ) 

(When  writing    please 


A  DAY  IN  THE 

MOUNTAINS- 


The  following  round  trip  rates 
are  in  effect  to  points  on  the 
Bio  Grande  Western  Ry. 


Pharaoh's  Glen  (Parleys  Canon)   f  .50 

Old  Arm  Chair         "  "        60 

Brighton's  (Silver  Lake)   .  4.50 

Scenic  Circle  Tour  $3.00.    Sundays 2  00 

Provo  Canon  Resorts  on  Sundays      2.00 

Ogden  and  Ogden  Canon  2.25 


Reduced  rates  for  parties  to  Castella  and  the  many 
Lakes,  Streams  and  Camping-out  Places  in  eastern 
and  southern  Utah.  A  trip  to  the  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Colorado  by  way  of  Richfield,  etc.,  is  the  best  two 
weeks  outing  in  the  world. 


TICKET  OFFICE,  DOOL?  BLOCK  CORNER. 

The. 

PEOPLE'S 

FflVORITE 

_ALL  THE  WAY, 

Not  only  from  Denver,  but  ALL  THE 
WAY,  from  Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Utah  the  Union  Pacific  gives  its  patrons 
the  luxury  of  a  Buffet  Smoking  and 
Library  Car  contjining  Barber  Shop  and 
choice  collection  of  current  literature. 
No  other  line  West  of  Colorado  has  this 
elegant  service  which  is  so  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all  experienced  travelers. 
Buy  your  tickets  to  all  points  east  via 
UNION  PACIFIC,  thereby  gaining  the 
advantage  of  quickest  time  and  best 
service. 


TICKET   OFFICE, 
201  Main   Street,  -  Salt  Iiake   City 

mention  this  paper.) 


THE  ONLY  PURELY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  IN  UTAH. 
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A  NEW  TITLE 


Given  to  the 


Salt  Lake  Business  College,  by  its  Patrons. 


siii  ui[  mmz  cii[[ 


B.  T.  A.  O.  I.  C. 

Each  of  these  letters  is  the  beginning  of  a  word.  The  whole 
when  completed,  words  to  be  arranged  in  same  order  as  the  letters 
given,  is  a  phrase  characterizing  the  SALT  LAKE  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE.  The  first  Juvenile  Subscriber  sending  the  correct 
phrase  will  be  given  Nine  Months'  Free  Tuition  in  the  school,  worth 


$5o.oo. 


Send  in  your  answer  with  your  name  and  address,  at  once.  HERE 
IS  A  CHANCE  for  a  bright,  quick  young  person  to  tit  himself  to 
e:.rn  $75.00  PER  nONTH  with  no  outlay  except  his  time  and 
board  bill.      Try  it. 

Send  for  circular  giving  particulars  of  courses. 


Salt  Lake  Business  College, 


TEnPLETON, 
SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

•/^ 

JOS.  NELSON,  President. 
WM.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary. 
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WE   ARE   THE   CHEAPEST    BECAUSE   THE    BEST. 
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REF=RIGERKXORS, 
BKBV    CKRRIKGES, 
HK7VT7VTOCKS. 

We  are  closing  out  the  above  lines  AT  COST  in  order  to  make 
room  for  Fall  and  Winter  Stock.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  a 
genuine  Bargain. 

H.    DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  CO.   sait  Lake  cay. 
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$9.00  Suit  for  $7.45 

OUR  $9.00  SACK  SUIT  is  the  suit  of  the  season.  You  will  value  it  beyond 
any  suit  in  your  wardrobe  for  the  money  invested.  THIS  SUIT  is  well 
lined  andsewt-d;  trimmed  with  the  very  bePt  trimmings  consistent  with 
the  price.  A  suit  you  will  be  proud  of.  THIS  SACK  SUIT  comes  in  light 
and  dark  mixtures  in  Cassimeres  or  Fancy  Worsteds.  They  are  THE 
SUIT  tor  the  Coming  Season. 

DON'T  Delat.  now  Is  the  time,  a  $9  00  Suit,  only  $7.45.  Samples  P'rke. 
Send  for  Sampled  and  Order  Blanks  of  our  Clothing. 

WEST'S  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE. 


).00  tor  %n.ib. 


"The  above  firm  is  reliable."— 

Juvenile  Instructor. 


JOSEPH  A.  WEST,  Mgr., 

Salt  Lake  Citt. 
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RN   DENTAL  CO.. 


ROOMS    31-32 
EAGLE  BLK. 
73  WEST 
SECOND 
SOOTH 
STREET... 


FIRST    DOOR 
TO   RIGHT. 

<^ 

SECCND 
FLOOR.. 


BEST   SET    OF   TEETH    SS.OO. 

WORK  GUARANTEED  FIRST  CLASS.  CROVJN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK  SPECIALTIES. 

i  TEETH    EXTRACTED    POSITIVELY    WITHOUT    PAIN. 

J   "VITALIZED   AIR.''  WM.  BROADBENT,  6.  O.  S..  PROPRIETOR. 

ZS  It   is   well   known  that  this  famous  institution  was  originatlv 

*  org:anized  for  the  inportation  of 
•      % 


6, 


General  Merchandise.. 

Growing  contintjously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah 
for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and 
Garments,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Qothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries>  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc,  whether  the  invent  be  to  buy  at  WLnle- 
sale  or  RetaiL 

T.  G.  WEBBER, 

iviAiN  STREET.  Superintendent. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  '^ 
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